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PREFACE 


The Department of Youth (Department of Culture, Youth and Recreation), 
since its inception, has been involved with the Native Youth of the 
Province of Alberta. To facilitate work with this group, the Department 
established an office in conjunction with the Leadership office. The 
office was staffed by an individual of Native affiliation. The Department 
also established a standing committee known as the "Native Youth Advisory 


Committee". 


1 


During the last quarter of 1969, the "Native Youth Advisory Committee' 
developed plans for a research project which would attempt to identify the 
needs of the native youth in the City of Edmonton and to ascertain the 
extent to which these needs, in the opinion of the Native Youth, are being 


met by agencies within the city. 


The Advisory Committee, chaired by Mr. R.R. Nicholson, Leadership 
Development Specialist, assumed the role of initiator and advocate of the 
project. It was through his office that monies were authorized for the 


study. 


To achieve the original objectives in compliance with the wishes of 
all interested and affected parties, two separate yet inter-dependent 
studies were carried out. The first phase of this study was conducted 
during the month of May, 1970 by Dr. B.Y. Card. This was an "Exploratory 
Survey of the Numbers and Distribution of Native Canadian Youth Between 


Ages of Twelve and Twenty-Five in the City of Edmonton". 


The second phase of the study was administered and designed by: 


L. Lamothe, S. Hlope, J. Leat, L. Keown and G. Siperko. 


The collection of the data for the experimental group was supervised 
by S. Hlophe and J. Leat and occurred during the months of June, July and 
August, 1970. The interviewing staff was: T. Antoine, J. Campbell and 


R. Yellowbird. 


The collection of the data for the control group was supervised by 
Mrs. Gloria Siperko. The interviewing staff was: L. Cardinal and N. 
Harper of the Department of Youth (Department of Culture, Youth and 


Recreation) Research Branch. 
Finally, the analysis and the report was prepared by Mrs. G. Siperko. 


We would like to recognize all persons involved in this project. 
People, who through their assistance, advice and cooperation have made 


this project possible. 


LOUIS LAMOTHE 
Project Director 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Phase I of the Native Youth Study was an exploratory survey of the 
number and distribution of native youth in the city of Edmonton (both 
transient and resident) .? This survey suggested that there were approxi- 
mately 2000 youth of native origin in Edmonton during May of 1970. This 
survey also suggested the age, sex, grade level, school, residence and 
ethnicity (Metis, Indian or Eskimo) of this native youth population. 
Therefore, Phase I provided a base population from which the sample for 


Phase II was selected. 


The present report is concerned with Phase II of the Native Youth 
Survey which is an exploratory descriptive analysis of the Native Youth in 
pe F ; : : 
Edmonton. The Native Youth Advisory Committee requested this phase of the 


research to meet the three following objectives: 


1. To determine the needs of native youth and the resources 
needed to meet these needs, 
2. To determine the availability and adequacy of present 


resources intended to meet these needs, and 


1 Card, B.Y. - 1970 "An Exploratory Survey of the Numbers and Distribution 
of Native Canadian Youth Between the Ages of Twelve and Twenty-Five in the 
City of Edmonton, During May, 1970", a study prepared for the Research 
Branch of the Alberta Department of Youth, June, 1970. 


2 It is important to note that the present researcher was not present at 
every stage of this study. The Research Director of the Research Branch, 
Department of Youth (Mr. Rehill) commissioned the present researcher to 
write the report of the Native Youth Study, Phase II, in the Fall of 1970. 
This was after the survey design, interview schedule content, interviewer 
instruction, and data collection were completed. The present researcher was 
in charge of assisting in the supervising of the coding of the schedules, — 
designing and supervising the control sample, data collection, theoretical 
rationale and background, data analysis, and writing of the report. 
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3. To recommend action to be taken where resources are either 


non-existent or {nadeghate,~ 


The native youth research sub-committee further outlined some 
ob ieetives” that were also restated by Dr. Card in the Phase I report.” 
Considering the various sources of research objectives outlined above, plus 
the researcher's meetings with several of the researchers previously and 
concurrently attached to Phase II of the Native Youth Shidy. the following 


outline of objectives was formulated. 


General Objectives: 


I. Determine the needs of native youth (perceived needs). 


II. Determine the correspondence between native youth perceived 
needs and non-native needs. 


III, Determine the adequacy of resources needed to meet needs. 


In addition to these general objectives, four groups of objectives 


were outlined to correspond to the four following areas of interest: 


1) agency information - perceived general resources and needs 


2) education information - perceived educational resources and 
demographic information 


3) social information - general attitudes, values & personality factors 


4) employment information - demographic information 


1 Memorandum from R.R. Nicholson to D.H. Rehill, dated February 25, 1970, 
see Appendix Q. 


2 At "meeting with Research Supervisor", dated Friday, April 17, 1970, 
Appendix Q. 
Bevatde Ostia OD. CLT, 


Memorandums from G. Siperko to D.H. Rehill dated November 18 and 26 
concerning discussions of research objectives with L. Lamothe, R.R. Nicholson 
and L.L. Keown, See Appendix Q. 
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The specific objectives directly related to these areas of 


interest Pe 


Agency Information: 


1) Determine the resources available to meet needs. 

2) Determine the adequacy of resources: 
a) perception of whether agencies are meeting youths' needs. 
b) are there enough agencies (quantity). 


c) quality of services. 


3) Suggest recommendations to make up for inadequacy of agency 
services in specific areas: 
a) future expansion 


b) development of youth serving agencies 


Education Information: 

4) Determine under what circumstances natives consider leaving 
school. 

5) Determine the attitudes of native youth toward school structure, 
administration and fellow students. 

6) Determine the native youth educational goals and needs. 

7) Assess if the educational system (curriculum) is meeting per- 
ceived educational needs and goals of the native youth. 


8) If the curriculum isn't meeting the needs of the native youth, 


determine how the curriculum can be changed. 


1 These objectives will be met mainly by a descriptive analysis of the 
survey data. 
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Employment Information: 


9) Determine the character and extent of native youth employment: 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 


non-student employment 

student employment 

job satisfaction and chances for promotion 
student summer employment 


summer unemployment 


10) Determine reasons for unemployment. 


11) Determine procedures used for finding jobs in past. 


12) Determine extent of difficulty in finding employment. 


Social Information: 


13) Determine the native transient youth factor structure 


14) Determine the native student factor structure 


15) Determine the non-native student factor structures 


16) Compare the factor structures of the native and non- 


native samples, and isolate peculiar characteristics of each sample 


17) Describe the perceived needs of the native and non-native 


youth. 


Chapter II of this report presents a statement of relevant 


background material, Chapter III presents the research design, and Chapter 


IV presents method and methodology of the data analysis for the native 


youth study. 


The data analysis of the native youth sample according to the 


survey data is presented below in Chapters IV to XI. This data analysis 


includes both descriptive and statistical points. The summary and 


conclusions will be presented in Chapter XII and the Implications and 


Recommendations will be presented in Chapter XIII. 
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CHAPTER II 


RELATED RESEARCH AND THEORETICAL ISSUES 


A number of important theoretical issues relevant to the native 
youth situation are present in the literature. These issues are a direct 
basis for the hypotheses, concepts and variables that will be listed below 
in Chapter III. Howard (1970) has suggested, in his recent book on "neglected 
minority groups" (including the North American Indian), that studies on 
negroes and/or European immigrant groups as minorities are not applicable 
to the theoretical issues of the native situation. Howard suggested that 
the literature on negroes tends to emphasize anti-black sentiments, stereo- 
typing and the dynamics of the prejudiced personality; while cultural 
differences and the assimilation processes have been emphasized in the 
analysis of the experiences of European immigrant groups. These issues are 
suggested as not centrally relevant to the native situation, and the natives 
are also labelled as partial minorities by Howard. Howard also stated that 
the essence of the native problem in the United States is that they "lack the 


power to act in their own behalf" (p. 1B ye 


The ideas presented by Howard suggest that the traditional minority 
group concepts may not be as relevant as some other concepts that apply mainly 
to the Canadian native situation. Therefore, working in a relatively unresearched 


and open area, some theoretical issues and concepts are suggested below. 


The Question of Native Youth Needs 


Needs are understood to be social, psychological, emotional, economic 


and intellectual requirements for survival in any social milieu or system. 


1 Howard, J.R., 1970, “Ethnic Stratification Systems", an introduction to 
Awakening Minorities, edited by John R. Howard, Aldine Publishing Co. 
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Native is defined as anyone of American native ancestry - native meaning 
Indian, Eskimo or Metis. Youth is understood here to include the age groups 
from early adolescence (11-12) to middle twenties (up to 25). One of the 
major purposes of this report is to identify the needs of the native youth 
population. This may be an impossible task because it may be that this 
population is not able to discuss their needs due to their inability to 
conceptualize and/or verbalize their feelings. A partial solution to this 
problem may be assisting the native population to recognize when they need 


help, when their needs are not being met and to verbalize these conditions. 


The general feeling (as derived from a brief literature review) 
seems to be that natives are basically different in terms of: cognitive 
structures, values, attitudes, and personality in general (Lagasse, Chance, 
and Hawthorn’): Chance (1968) suggests that the different cognitive 
organization of natives is reflected in non-assertive attributes, lack of 
achievement, motivation or competition, and unwillingness to interfere with 
the activities of others. Lagasse (1959) suggests that the native's type of 
ambition and pride are a product of their inefficient and disorderly social 


social milieu. 


Hawthorn (1966) suggests that all natives have some characteristics 
in common that distinguish them from most whites. Some of these characteristics 


were later defined as: 


1 Lagasse, J.H., A Study of the Population of Indian Ancestry Living In 


Manitoba, undertaken by the Social and Economic Research Office, Main 
Report, Winnipeg, Manitoba: The Department of Agriculture & Immigration, 
Mt CoN Pant ae 

Chance, N.A,., 1968, Developmental Change Among the Civil Indians of Quebec, 
Arda Project #34002; Summary Report, McGill University: McGill Project, 
December, 1968, revised April, 1969. 


Hawthorn, H.B., 1966, A Survey of the Contemporary Indians of Canada: A 


Report on Economic Political, Educational Needs and Policies, Vols. I 
and II, October, 1966, Ottawa: Indian Affairs Branch. 
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strong desire for independent status 

fear & suspicion of whites 

identity conflict 

under-educated 

familiarity with free routines and independent behaviour 
powerlessness and alienation (self-estrangement) 

low levels of aspiration 

poor self-images and low self-confidence 


desire to maintain an Indian ethnic identity 


However, Hawthorn also stated that the Indians of Canada want the material 


goods that other Canadians have, in terms of income, housing, cars, furnishings, 
clothes, food, etc.. 


given for wanting an education were: 


better with whites, and to have a better job. 


In fact the major reasons that native children have 


to have a better life, to get along 


Lagasse (1959) attributes the majority of the different native 


characteristics to native cultural socialization and general social milieu. 


He also suggests that the differences in characteristics between native 


non-native youth are not as evident, though still noticeable, for Metis 


. 


1 
Indian youth born and raised in a predominantly white community . 


These findings suggest that native youth have both needs that 
similar and needs that are different from white middle-class youth. 


argued that since there is some evidence to suggest that the cognitive structure, 


It 


and 


are 


may be 


values, attitudes, and personality in general, are different for native youth 


1 These observations are based on a descriptive account of observations. 
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compared with non-native youth, then the needs of these two groups will also 


differ, 
PERCEIVED OPPORTUNITY 


The concept of perceived opportunity is relevant in both the educa~ 
tional and the employment areas. It can be seen that the native child's first 
' exposure to white society is crucial in the development of his self-concept 
and ability to succeed. To begin with, the native child is at a disadvantage; 
Since due to his different background, he is not as equally equipped as a white 
middle-class child to succeed in his milieu of middle-class norms. The native 
children are at a disadvantage culturally (their culture stresses different 
important traits), intellectually (they have minimal exposure to the school- 
type learning experience), and socially (they are sometimes ill-dressed and 


poorly fed). 


Hawthorn (1966) Suggests that the process of socialization within 
the school represents a clear discontinuity for the Indian child, from the social- 
ization within his family. Initially the child identifies himself’ with other 
Indians, and models himself after them. It is where non-Indian attitudes and 
behaviour are not supportive of this initial process, that the discontinuity 
of socialization is most evident. An attitude that further complicates this 
problem is as Hawthorn suggests: that in general, the Indian Community and 
child's parents do not see school achievement as essential to the child's 
future success. In summary, Hawthorn defined the process resulting in low 
perceived opportunity, poor self-image, increasing negativism, and diminishing 


Motivation as having the following components: 


1) discontinuity of socialization 
ii) repeated failure 
fii) discrimination 

iv) lack of significance of educational processes 

This process may also be seen to result in an identity crisis for the 
native child. Once the child becomes aware of his unequal opportunity he 
usually becomes discouraged and quickly loses interest in school-learning 
activities. This pattern of activity is very close to Cloward & Ohlin's 
concept of perceived opportunity for success and its behavioural counterpart.* 
Merton has also discussed the situation where a discrepancy in accessibility 
of goals and the means for obtaining these goals occurs,” This model is a 
hypothesized explanation of types of deviant behaviour, and can certainly be 
applied to the social situation of native youth. Some types of deviant 
behaviour that Merton's model treats include retreatism and rebellion, which 
clearly describe some native youth behaviour. Many youth may be seen to 
portray a defeatist attitude in terms of school when they perceive their 
opportunity or chances for success as low. Hawthorn (1966) found that the Indian 
youths' stated aspirations reflected internalized middle class goats which they 
realized were out of their reach, because their corresponding perceptions of 
opportunity for attaining these goals were low. Along with this the process 
of self-estrangement becomes evident; that is, where there is a gap between the 


ideal and real self (the ideal self being a non-native student). 


A similar situation exists in terms of native youth employment. Dis- 
crimination against natives has resulted because of employers' unfavorable 


experiences with native employees. This process has developed an unfavorable 


1 Cloward, R.A. and L.E. Ohlin, 1960, Delinquency and Opportunity, New York: 
The Free Press. 


2 Merton, R.K., 1957, Social Theory and Social Structure, Chicago: The Free Press. 
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stereotype of the Indian worker, who in reacting to the employers’ treatment 
and expectation, have in turn developed attitudes and behaviour that tend to 
reinforce this stereotype. These processes are very related to the concept 

of the self-fulfilling prophecy (Schwartz & Skolnick; Davis; and fincklen) The 
self-fulfilling prophecy is an extension of Cooley's classical concept of the 


a Here Cooley describes the process of acquisition of 


"looking glass self". 
self where an individual behaves in a manner that is formed by his perceptions 
of his relationships with important others. Videbeck (1967) also suggests that 


self-conceptions are learned through our perceptions of the evaluative reactions 


of nian. 


This literature clearly suggests that an individual will react to fit 
his behaviour to his perceptions of his important others' expectations. The 
native youth employ2es may be reacting to their perceptions of what others 
expect of them. If the native youth perceives that his employer expects him 
to be unreliable and undependable, he may well react to Pte Alle behaviour to 
his employer's perceived expectations. In correspondence to this, it is 
interesting to note that Hawthorn found teachers and administrators don't expect 


native children to perform well in school and view them mainly as under-achievers. 


Lagasse (1959) has offered another interesting view of why the 


native employees are viewed negatively. He suggests that any casual employee 


1 Schwartz, R.D. and J.H. Skolnick, 1964 "Two Studies of Legal Stigma" in 
H.S. Becker (editor) The Other Side, New York: The Free Press, pp. 103-117. 
Davis, Fred, 1964, "Deviance Disavowed: The Management of Strained Inter- 
action by the Visibly Handicapped", in H.S. Becker (editor), The Other Side, 
New York: The Free Press, pp. 119-137. 
Hackler, J.C., 1968 "Predictions of Deviant Behaviour: Norms vs the 


Perceived Anticipations of Others", The Canadian Review of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Vol. 5 (May) #2, pp. 99-106. 


2 Cooley, C.H., 1902, Human Nature and Social Order, New York: Scribners. 


3 Videbeck, R., 1967, "Self-Conception and the Reactions of Others", in J.G. 
Manis and B.N. Mutzer (editors), Symbolic Interactions: A Reader in Social 


Psychology,Boston: Alleyn and Bacon, pp. -299. 
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(regardless of ethnic background) has difficulty developing a sense of 
responsibility on a short-term job. This contributes to the employer's 
opinion that casual workers are not reliable. However, this also applies 


to all casual workers and not only Indians and Metis. 
ASSIMILATION 


Directly related to the question of needs (especially identity) is 


the question of assimilation of natives into Canadian culture. 


Hawthorn (1966) has stated that the Indians should not be required to 
assimilate. He feels that the native population should be able to preserve 
their ethnic identification, and still successfully participate in Canadian 
society. In demanding assimilation, there is the possibility of changing the 
native youth's personality. Also, as Hawthorn pointed out there are many 
natives who desire to maintain an Indian ethnic identity. The important 
question here is, what differentiates between those natives who wish to 


maintain their native identity, and those who do not? 


It is common and well documented knowledge that natives have strong 
feelings of tribal and familial affiliation, which play an important part in 
their emotional and social security. Along with this affiliation come kin 
and tribal obligations and reciprocity which affect the lives of all the group 
members, in contrast with the majority of non-native Canadian society where 
these relationships do not exist in large groups. This changes the focus of 
the question from integration of the native individual to the integration, 


acceptance, and participation of native groups. 
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In conclusion, Wintrob (1968) has suggested that the major problem 
of native youth is their search for identity.* This situation is a function 


of a number of factors: 


i) the difference in cultural values between native and non- 
native populations - 
ii) the view that education is a threat to the authority of 
the family and tribe (Wintrob, 1968: 102) 
iii) the socialization process of the school versus the home 


iv) the discrepancy between an ideal and real self 


Wintrob has also suggested that since the traditional identity model is 
clearly dominant, tendencies toward the rejection of the model cause feelings 
of anxiety. The clearest situation where the traditional identity model is 


threatened is in the school situation. 


SUMMARY 


The above discussion of relevant issues suggests that native and non- 
native populations have both common and different needs. The native needs 


are peculiar to their experience in the non-native milieu. 


Some related concepts have also been suggested from previous research, 
such as: perceived opportunity, alienation, assimilation, identity crisis, 
discrepancy between goals and means, self-fulfilling prophecy, discrimination, 
desire for independence and closeness of relationship with important others. 


These concepts will be dealt with in more detail in the following chapter. 


1 Wintrob, Ronald, 1968, "Acculturation, Identification and Psychopathology 
Among Cree Indian Youth", in N.A. Chance (editor), Conflict in Culture: 


Problems of Developmental Change Among the Cree, Ottawa, Canada: 
Canadian Research Centre for Anthropology, pp. 93-104. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


This chapter presents a description of the research method, which 
will include a discussion of the major concepts and related variables. 
Directly related to this will be a discussion of the hypotheses, both 


descriptive and statistical. 


A. The Research Method and Methodology 


Since the major purpose of this study is to determine the needs of 
native youth in Edmonton, and to assess the resources needed to meet their 
needs, the research carried out was an exploratory and descriptive survey of 
known and/or identifiable native youth. The initial objectives defined the prime 
importance of the study as describing the needs of the native youth by exploratory 
methods, and therefore a descriptively oriented survey was seen as best suited 
to this research task. However, along with the descriptive objectives and 
hypotheses (see below) a number of a priori descriptive and statistical hypotheses 


were also suggested. 


Native Youth Sample 


Dr. Card's study of the "numbers and distribution of native Canadian 
youth in Edmonton" surveyed the native youth poptiatteny From this study, a 
sample of approximately 300 Edmonton native youth residents were selected for 
an intensive interview survey. The exact sampling procedure that was carried out 
is presented in Appendix A. Of the 300 originally sampled, 143 residents of 
Edmonton were actually interviewed. The reasons for the reduced size of 


the sample are discussed in Appendix B. Along with the Edmonton residents, 


Pcearg, Beis, L970, Op. Cit. 
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one institutionalized respondent (and not an actual resident), and 80 
transient respondents were also interviewed. This suggests the question of 
the inference of this study's results. Table 3:1 presents a comparison of 
the initial (N=300) and obtained (N=143) Edmonton resident native youth, and 
then a comparison of these two samples to the identified population is also 


presented. 
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TABLE 3:1 


Comparison of Estimated Population With Initial and Obtained Native 
Samples by Stratification Characteristics 


a Identified 
Initial Obtained Adjusting for N.R. Population A 
Age N 4 ne N % ie 
Under 20 Zo) ee A 118 82.6 118 93.6 614 92.7 
Over 20 49 16.3 8 5.6 8 6.4 48 7.3 
Non-response NA ——— 17 11.8 NA -——— NA <= 
TOTAL N 300 100.0 143 100.0 126 100.0 662 100.0 
Sex 
Male 147 49.0 62 43.4 62 44.3 300 45.3 
Female 153 3i.0 78 en) 78 olorys 362 BAS 7 
Non-response NA -=---- 3 2.0 if ee eee NA ceed 
TOTAL N 300 100.0 143 100.0 140 100.0 662 100.0 
Type of Native 
Treaty 138 46.0 47 Jon 47 34.3 269 40.6 
Metis 162 54.0 85 59.4 85 62.0 383 5749 
Other NA © =e 5 < Pe a 3.6 10 Ha 
Non-response NA  -<<~ 6 4.2 NA ---- BR haere 
TOTAL N 190 100.0 143 100.0 LOT) ALOT 662 100.0 
School Type 2. 
Public 96 32.0 NOT AVAILABLE ----- 211 Jia 
Separate 177ate6920 i w 413 62.4 
Other 27 9.0 be 4 38 Dae 
TOTAL N 300 100.0 662 100.0 


1 8.Y. Card, An Exploratory Survey of the Numbers and Distributions of 


Native Canadian Youth Between the Ages of Twelve and. Twenty-Five in 
the City of Edmonton, During May, 1970, Research Division of Alberta 
Department of Youth. 


2 The school type data for the obtained native youth sample is not available 
' because the coding categories of the native youth data present overlapping 


public and separate junior high school data. 
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The data in Table 3:1 suggest that the initial and obtained samples 
are almost identical. There are a few differences, but these are minimal. 
Where the minimal differences occur between the initial and obtained data, 
and when the obtained data is adjusted by excluding the non-responses from 
the total N, the obtained data becomes even more like the identified 
population data than the initially selected sample (see the age and sex 


categories). 


This analysis suggests that the obtained Edmonton resident native 
youth sample data is representative of both the initially selected random 
sample of 300, and the identified population base of 662. The obtained sample 
data, therefore, seems to be a random sample of the original selected sample 
and the identified population. The fact that 21.6% of the identified population 
was sampled, also reduces the possibility of a sampling bias. Therefore, the 
results for this study of Edmonton native youth will be inferred back to the 


total population of native youth in Edmonton. 


Interviewing 


It was requested by the Native Youth Advisory Committee that the inter- 
viewing for the native youth survey be carried out by native interviewers under 
the supervision of L. Lamothe and his assistants. This was requested in order 
to ensure spontaneous and open native youth responses to the survey questions. 
The interviewing stage of the project may have been a major source of data bias, 
however the native interviewing probably resulted in more honest respondent 
answers. The interviewing was carried out during the period from the first week 


in June until the second week in September, 1970. The interview schedule 


administered is presented in Appendix C. 
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Non-Native Control Sample 


A control sample of non-native youth (190) was acquired in January, 
1971. The sampling procedures used in selecting this sample are outlined in 
Appendix D. The non-native control sample is characterized as ranging in 
age from 11 to 19, attending public and separate schools, representative of the 
non-~native city residents (from most parts of the city), and comparable to the 


native sample in demographic characteristics. 


A questionnaire was administered to sixteen classrooms in six public 
and ten separate schools. Appendix E presents the schools, location by section 
of city, school address, and grade of the selected non-native control sample. 
Also, the map of the city divided into eight sections is presented in Appendix F. 
The control sample classes were selected on the basis of che grade and area of 
school characteristics of the native youth. All the schools contacted and used 
were very cooperative and helpful. Four research assistants and officers 
administered the questionnaire to total classes of wit dt at times decided by 
| appointment. The Dare tnciets read out loud by those administering the question- 
naire are presented in Appendix G. The original native youth sample interview 
schedule was modified into a questionnaire to be administered to the control 
groups of students. This questionnaire is reproduced in Appendix H. When it 
was decided that a particular class (grades 5 to 8) would have difficulty with a 
self-administered questionnaire the administrator handed out the questionnaires 
to the class and then proceeded to read the questions out loud, clarifying and 
answering questions as the group interview proceeded. From over 400 question- 
naires obtained, 190 complete questionnaires were randomly selected from the 


classes to fit the quota of male and female previously determined by the native 


youth uecabtarietica.— 


1 See Appendix D for a more extensive discussion of the selection of the non- 
native youth sample. 
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The usefulness of the control sample is most evident in terms of 
determining whether the needs and characteristics of native youth in Edmonton 
are peculiar to them. This is directly applicable to determining whether 
recommended action should be taken if the needs of the youth researched are 
not being met, in terms of native youth or all youth. The following analyses 


in Chapters IV to IX are particularly relevant to this issue. 


B. Concepts and Corresponding Variables 


It was suggested in Chapter II that eight specific concepts seem to 
be relevant to the native youth situation. Some of these concepts were suggested 
to be: perceived opportunity, alienation, assimilation, identity crisis (and 
identification), discrepancy between goals and means, discrimination and closeness 
of relationship. These concepts and their corresponding variables are briefly 
discussed below.” The variables used to measure these concepts will be different 
for the two sub-samples of the native youth sample: i) the students, and 


4i) the transients (which includes some non-resident students). 


Perceived opportunity (and Discrepancy between Goals and Means) 


Perceived opportunity is defined as the youth's perceptions of his 
chances or likelihood of succeeding (educationally, occupationally, economically, 
etc.). These perceptions are viewed in terms of his environment, and others’ 
perceptions of him (Cloward and Ohlin, 1960). The concept of discrepancy 
between goals and means is directly related to the concept of perceived opportunit: 
in terms of operationalization. However, the theoretical difference in these 
two concepts seems evident in that "perceived" opportunity is the conscious 
process of the individual's perceptions while the discrepancy between goals 


and means may not be conscious (as perceived) by the individual. 


1 The relationships between the concepts isolated and the variables used to 
measure these concepts were not determined or implemented by the present 
researcher. The definitions presented are a product of the present 
researcher's under~standing of the a priori hypotheses, research objectives, 
and knowledge of the concepts involved, ~ 
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These concepts will be measured by items such as: 
"If presently employed: 
i) What are your chances for promotion? 
ii) How are your chances of getting a better job? 
iii) What are your chances of being fired or laid off? 


iv) How much would you like to get a better job?" 


"Have you trouble finding employment?" 
"Do you hope to master some skill?" 
"What grade level do you hope to achieve?" 


"Why do you find that level of learning sufficient?" 


These questions are measuring perceived occupational advancement, 
desire for advancement, perceived employability, perceived ambition, and 


perceived educational opportunity. 


Alienation, Adjustment and Identity Crisis 


The concept of Nitenetidd has been extensively discussed by Marx and 
Fromm, + Marx has specifically defined alienation as the estrangement of a 
worker from his work. In this study we are more directly dealing with self- 
estrangement which suggests a sense of isolation and low self-worth. Aliena- 
tion also suggests a loss of control over life style, freedom, initiative and 


creativity; a loss of the meaningfulness of life, and a degradation of self. 


The alienation concept is also closely linked to the concepts of 
adjustment and identity crisis. Adjustment is self-explanatory, in terms of 
an individual's coping with or adapting to his present situation. The term 


carries the connotation of "doing the best with what he's got and where he is". 


1 E. Fromm, Marx's Concept of Man, New York: Ungar, 1961. 
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An adjustment can be seen when an individual is presented with a different or new 


situation and is perceived to function adequately. 


According to Marx's model, both the identity crisis and alienation 
concepts suggest personal and self-disorganization. Through the process of 
identification an individual admires and wishes to model himself after another 
individual, and therefore acquires an ientties: If in another milieu or 
situation the individual is presented with a conflicting or non-supportive 
identity, a personal crisis develops. Mead has defined the conception of 
self as an organization of socially derived and symbolically represented 
Bei fmidentification.* If two self-identifications are not complementary, 


then one may have to be rejected. 


These concepts were measured by the following survey items: 
Alienation: for example - 


Feeling of need to be alone 
No need of having friends around 


Not liking some basic goods in life 


Adjustment to School: 


i) perception of other students 

ii) like subjects 

iii) perception of subjects’ usefulness 
iv) perception of subjects’ difficulty 
v) perception of place in school 

vi) perception of administration 

vii) perception of guidance counsellors 

viii) perception of teachers 


1 Winch, R.R., 1962, Identification and Its Familial Determinants, 
Indianapolis, Robbs-Merrill., 


2 Mead, G.E., Mind, Self and Society, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. 
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Assimilation and Integration 


The concept of assimilation has been traditionally defined as the 
process by which the "identity of groups is paeag™,+ Park and Burgess (1924) 
traditional American Sociologists suggest a classical definition of assimilation 
as: a complete and gradual transformation of personality.” Integration is 
defined as involvement and participation into the larger group's structure 
and activities, but not a corresponding change of self or loss of distinct 
individual characteristics. These definitions clarify the major differences 
between integration and assimilation, where integration encompasses participation 
and involvement while assimilation describes the process of loss of individual 


identity and differences within the group's structure and identity. 


Prodipto (1962) has implemented these definitions in his research of 
assimilation of the Spokane Indians 7 The measurement of assimilation was 
implemented in three ways: 


i) Acculturation ~~ measured by socio-economic status variables; 


ii) Social integration -- measured by the extent the Indians had 
integrated into the formal institutional systems which were 
set up primarily for the group and cleavage in voluntary 
organizations; and 


iii) Amalgamation -- measured by the percentage of white industry among 
Indians; directly related to education, level of living and’ income. 


In the present study, assimilation will be measured in the “social 
integration" sense only. The following survey items were used to measure 
this concept: 


For example: i) Speak native tongue 
ii) Participation in community league 
iii) Desire to integrate 
iv) Prefer to live in Edmonton 
v) Prefer to keep traditional way of life 
vi) Prefer life in city versus reserve 
vii) Desire to learn and practice native 
traditions in city. 


Broom, L. and P. Selznick, Sociology: A Text with Adapted Readings, New 
York: Harper and Row, 1963, p. 34. 


Park, R.E. and E.W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924, p. 510. 


Prodipto, Roy, ''The Measurement of Assimilation: The Spokane Indian", 
net eet ID). (Masmin\) TOK?. mn. 541-857 - 
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Discrimination 


Rose, (1961) defines discrimination as: 
"the majority groups not allowing members of the minority 
group to have the same or equivalent opportunities as are 
afforded members of the majority group."1 
The discrimination defined by Rose is restricted to that "which comes into 
operation solely because of an individual's race, language, religion, or 
national origin, and not because of his ability, manners, personality, 


wealth, or anything else.'' Rose also suggested that discrimination could 


be defined in terms of economic, legal, political and social relations. 


The definition suggested by Rose is applied to this study. The items 
used to measure discrimination or "perception of discrimination" are: 


For example: i) Edmontonians avoid you 
ii) Trouble finding housing 
iii) Trouble finding employment 
iv) Hassled in street 
v) Humiliating example by teachers 
vi) Perception of teacher punishment 


Closeness of Relationship 


2 
This concept has been used by, a number of other sources. Déentler 
and Monroe (1961) described the closeness of relationship as confidence and 


intimacy level. Here the operational definition of this concept is 


restricted by items used to measure it: 


1 Rose, A.M., "Race and Ethnic Relations" in R.K. Mertan and R.A. Nesbet 
(editors) Contemporary Social Problems, New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Woridy 1nc., 1961, pp. 324-389. 


2 See Theoretical discussion in: Siperko, G.M. Burima, "The Relationship 
of Neighborhood and Parental Social Control to Teenage Misbehaviour", 
Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Fall, 1970, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


Dentler, R.A. & L.J. Monroe, "Social Correlations of Early Adolescent 
Theft", ASR, 1961, pp. 733-743. 
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"Where do you go when you: a) have emotional troubles Gros taney 
b) are lonely? 
c) are frustrated? 
d) are in trouble? 
e) are broke? 


£) need advice? 


"Have you ever developed some close interpersonal relationships with 


other people?" 


Along with these specific psychological variables, some other items 
measure the caveat psychological and attitudinal profiles of the respondents 
toward people in Edmonton, police, themselves, and others in general. For 
example: happiness, satisfaction with circumstances, faeiee for independence, 
ambition, desire for recognition, acceptance of self, conformity. These 
items help define the social, psychological and emotional needs of the 


respondents. 


Also, some general demographic characteristics were isolated for each 


respondent. These items were: 
| 1) Location of residence, by section of 
the city 

2) type of respondent 

3) school attendance 

4) type of school attended 

5) age 

6) course of study 

7) residence 

8) residence mobility 

9) previous residence 
10) type of native 
11) native ancestry 

12) speaking of native tongue 

13) living with 
14) family members 
15) number of children in family 
16) number of children at home 
17) presence of non-family member in home 
18) number of youth in home 
19) school grade 
20) linguistic group 
21) subject sex 
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Three additional major areas of information were isolated in terms 
of the initial research objectives. These areas are: 
1) agency information variables 
2) education information variables 
3) employment information variables 
a) student employment 


b) non-student employment 
c) summer activities 


C. The Hypotheses 


Two types of a priori hypotheses were derived from the research objectives 
and concepts isolated. The descriptive hypotheses state the expected association 
of concepts and predicted relationships in terms of native youth needs and 
characteristics. No causal inferences are made at this time, for only the 
strength of the relationships between variables is discussed. The descriptive 
| eaptieses are restricted to group analysis and do not refer to individuals. 

Also, these hypotheses refer to an analysis of the total student sample controlling 
for native ancestry. The statistical hypotheses define the characteristics of 


the native youth student sample in terms of the non-native youth student sample. 


Descriptive Hypotheses 


1) The index of perception of adequacy of resources (educational and agency) 
to meet needs will be strongly and positively related to the index of adjust- 


ment. 


2) The perception of adequacy of resources (educational and agency) to meet 


needs will be strongly and negatively related to the unhappiness of youth. 


3) There will be a strong and positive relationship between closeness of 


relationship to family and adjustment. 
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4) There will be a strong and negative relationship between the summer 
unemployment and perceived adequacy of resources (educational and agency) 


to meet needs. 


5) Perceived opportunity will be strongly and negatively related to 


alienation and discrimination. 


6) There will be a strong relationship between adjustment factors and 


general personality variables. 


7) There will be a strong and positive relationship between intactness of 


home and adjustment. 


Statistical Hypotheses 


General Hypotheses I: 


The general personal characteristics of native youth will not 
differ significantly from the general personal characteristics 
of non-native youth. However, there will be specific character- 


istics that will differentiate the two groups from each other. 


1) The native youth will have significantly lower perceived 
opportunity, adjustment, and perceived assimilation than the 


non-native youth. 


2) The native youth will be significantly higher than the 


non-native youth in terms of alienation and discrimination. 


3) The degree of closeness of relationship between the native 
youth and their parents will be significantly higher than that 


between non-native youth and their parents. 


a Se 
4) The two samples will not differ significantly in terms of 


the following general personality items: desire for independence, 


and possession of a good sense of humor. 


5) The two samples will differ significantly in terms of: desire 


for recognition, ambition, acceptance of self, and conformity. 


General Hypotheses II: 

The perceived general needs and the realization of these needs for 
native students will not differ significantly from the perceived general 
needs and realization of these needs for the non-native youth. However, 
there will be specific needs associated with differentiating personality 


characteristics for the two samples. 


Specifically: 
6) The perceptions of the adequacy of resources (educational and 


agency) to meet needs will be the same for the two school samples. 


7) The reasons considered for leaving school will be the same for the 


two samples. 


8) The extent and character of employment (summer and student), 


will be the same for the two samples. 


9) The amount of agency contact will be significantly different 


for the two samples (more in terms of the native youth sample). 


10) The educational goals and needs will be significantly different 


for the two samples. 


11) The part-time student occupations will not be significantly 


different for the two samples. 
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D. Limitations 


Some specific limitations to this present study have already been suggested. 


These limitations and some additional limitations are briefly listed here: 


1) A strong theoretical rationale was not present at the initial stages of the 
research project, which made some of the later stages of the research more 


difficult. 


« 


2) Open-ended questions, and some ambiguous questions on the survey instrument, 


thus introducing instrument bias. 


3) The necessity of having native interviewers to reach the native youth pop- 
ulation in an attempt to achieve honest and spontaneous answers, placed some 
limitations on the training of interviewers and the quality of professional 


interviewing. 


4) Accidental sampling - since only 143 (out of the original selected sample of 
300 native youth students) were interviewed, these 143 could have been a 
select sample. The selection occurred in terms of remaining in the city 
during the summer, not dropping out of school, being easily accessible 
(low mobility), etc.. The inference of the results based on the representa- 


tion of the population in the sample is discussed above in pages 13 to 16. 
5) Incomplete interview schedules and questionnaires. 


6) Inadequate control on quality of responses to survey items, and therefore 
inadequate control over response bias, social desirability, perceived expected 


responses, etc. 


7) Coding error due to inexperienced personnel and lack of continuing control 
on error rates and type of error. This may have resulted in some consistent 
error, but mainly random error. The coders were required to interpret many 
of the interview items eer of the unstructured, open-ended (and sometimes 


ambiguous) questions, which contributed to some coding error. 
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Data Analysis - Misinterpretation of data. At this stage, the above 


limitations must be considered. This helps determine the rigorousness of 


the tests of significance and what level of assumptions can be met. There- 


fore, the most conservative interpretation of the data was used where 


possible. 


hy 
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CHAPTER IV 
DATA ANALYSIS 
INTRODUCTION 
The data analysis will be carried out in two parts: 


PART I A descriptive analysis of the demographic and need 
concepts and variables; which includes the agency, 


education, employment, and social areas. 


PART II A. The testing of the a priori descriptive hypotheses 
defined in Chapter III. 
B. The testing of the a priori statistical hypotheses 


as defined in Chapter III. 


This present chapter will describe the data analysis methods for 
each part. An analysis was separately carried out on some items for the 
transient native-youth samples. When the native youth and non-native youth 
samples were compared in terms of the hypotheses and objectives, only the 


native-youth student sample was used. 


Part I - Descriptive Analysis 


The descriptive analysis was carried out by a content analysis in 


terms of demographic variables and need concepts. 


A. Demographic Variables 
The content analysis was carried out in terms of the demographic charac- 
teristics of the native youth, and the results were also compared with the 


characteristics of the non-native youth control sample. The following list 
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of variables defines these demographic characteristics, applicable to 


both samples: 


LG; 


location of school attended, by section of the city 
type of respondent 

school attended 

type of school attended 

age 

course of study 

residence, resident of city versus non-resident 
residence mobility 

previous residence 

living arrangements 

family members 

family size 

presence of non-family members in home 

number of youth in home 

school grade 


subjects' sex 


The following variables were applicable only to the native youth 


population: 
1. type of native 
2. native ancestry 
3.. linguistic group 
4. use of native tongue 


Need Concepts 


A content analysis was also carried out in terms of native youth and 


non-native youth needs. This analysis was carried out in the following areas: 
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A. Agency information 
B. Education information 
C. Employment information 


D. Social information and general proto~type factors 


The major questions looked at were defined by the objectives outlined 


in Chapter I. 


Agency Information: 


Zt) Determine the resources available to meet needs. 

2) Determine the adequacy of resources: 
a) perception of whether agencies are meeting youths' needs. 
b) are there enough agencies (quantity). 


c) quality of services. 


3) Suggest recommendations to make up for inadequacy of agency 
services in specific areas: 
a) future expansion 


b) development of youth serving agencies 


Education Information: 


4) Determine under what circumstances natives consider leaving 
school. 

5) Determine the attitudes of native youth towards school structure, 
administration and fellow students. 

6) Determine the native youth educational goals and needs. 

7) Assess if the educational system (curriculum) is meeting per- 
ceived educational needs and goals of the native youth. 

8) If the curriculum isn't meeting the needs of the native youth, 


determine how the curriculum can be changed. 
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Employment Information: 


9) Determine the character and extent of native youth employment: 


a) non-student employment 

b) student employment 

c) job satisfaction and chances for promotion 
d) student summer employment 


e) summer unemployment 
10) Determine reasons for unemployment. 
11) Determine procedures used for finding jobs in past. 


12) Determine extent of difficulty in finding employment. 


Social Information: 


13) Determine the native transient youth factor structure. 

14) Determine the native student factor structure. 

15) Determine the non-native student factor structures. 

16) Compare the factor structures of the native and non- 

native samples, and isolate peculiar characteristics of each sample. 
17) Baer ns the perceived needs of the native and non-native 


youth. 


The content analysis consisted of presenting the frequency of 
respondents that fit into certain response categories. Where applicable 
response categories were not available, these responses were grouped into 
new categories. The object of setting up the response categories was an 


attempt to simplify and group responses into a meaningful structure. 


Through this analysis the needs of the native youth sample were inferred 


and compared to the needs of the non-native youth control sample. 
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The Po ino coro sou Pnoy “nid sample test was used to test for statistical 
significance of differences for 2x3. ..2 xn tables, and the chi? two 
sample test of significant differences was used for the 2 x 2 tables. This 
analysis of testing for significant differences is part of the statistical 


analysis specified by the statistical hypotheses (Part Tipe 


“Fact fl = the festine-of A Priori Descriptive and Statistical Hypotheses 


The descriptive hypotheses are outlined in Chapter III above. The 


specific concepts that were isolated in these hypotheses were: 


1) perception of adequacy of educational resources 
2) perception of adequacy of agency resources 
3) index of adjustment 
4) unhappiness index 
5) ethnicity 
6) closeness of relationship to family 
7) summer acura index 
8) index of perceived opportunity 
9) alienation index 
10) discrimination index 
11) general personality factors i.e. perception of conformity, 
independence, acceptance of self, personal achievement, 
possession of sense of humor. 
12) intactness of home 
13) assimilation index 


14) general life attitude, social attitude 


1 Seigel, S., Non-Parametric Statistics: For the Behavioural Sciences, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., pp. 127-136, 1956. 


Blalock, H.M., Jr., 1960, Social Statistics, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


ea 


For each sample (native transient and student, en aati and total 
student) variables that were initially thought to be measuring these concepts 
were isolated. Frequency distributions were run on the data to eliminate 
high non-response rate items and highly skewed data. These items were also 
consistently recoded to represent continuous dimensions from low to high, 


etc., and then intercorrelated (Pearson's r). 


A principal component analysis with an orthogonal (varimax) rotation 
computer program was then run on the separate samples in order to isolate the 
proto-type factors.* The isolated factors are called proto-type factors 
because they have not been tested on data for other samples, and therefore, 
the reliability and validity of these factors is not known. The labels of 
each factor are significant only in attempting to conceptually link the 
factorially related variables to the proto-type factor structure. A further 
discussion of the factor analysis method used is presented in Chapter IX. Once 
the proto-type factors were isolated for each sample, the factor structures of 
the native and non-native student samples were compared to isolate the peculiar 


characteristics of each sample. 


However, the major utility of the component analysis was realized in 
reducing the large number of individual variables into statistically homogeneous 
factors and corresponding siete? This defines component dnaiybis as a data 
reduction method, statistically combining the variables into components 


explaining the maximum of the variance in the data. Harman (1967), a well known 


1 Division of Educational Research Services factor analysis program, Fact0l. 


For a clear discussion of the factor analysis method, please refer to 


SPSS Manual, Statistical Package for the Social Sciences, Nie, N., D.H. 
Bent and C.H. Hull, 1970, Toronto: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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and accepted source on factor analysis, defines component analysis as: 

"An emperical method for the reduction of a 

large body of data so that a maximum of the 

variance is extracted. An important property 

of this method, insofar as the summarization 

of data is concerned, is that each component, 

in turn, makes a maximum contribution to fhe 

sum of the variances of the n variables." 
All the components present the correlations among the contributing variables 
to compose the variance extraced. The results of the component analysis 


are presented in Chapter IX, along with a description of the factors 


isolated for each sample. 


A factor-score program (Bartlett's method) was used to score each 
individual on the isolated factors.* A frequency count of the factor scores 
was made, which defined approximately one-half to one-third of the student 
samples in the medium category of each factor (within one-half S.D. of the 
mean). The rest of the respondents were recoded as high or low according to 
the sign (+ or ~) of the standard deviation of .500 or greater. This was done 
in order to make the factor score data comparable to the variable data, which 
enabled correlation analysis. The correlation analysis (gamma correlations) 
using up to two control variables was used to test the descriptive and statis- 


tical hypotheses. 


The combination of descriptive and component (and accompanying statistical) 
analyses was used in an attempt to clarify the complexity of the data. The 
descriptive analysis will present simple observed relationships based on each 


separate variable, whereas the component analysis will present the latent 


1 Harman, Harry H., 1967, Modern Factor Analysis, Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, p. 15. 

2 Program developed by Dale Burnett, Division of Educational Research Services, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, The factor score formula is F=Z* (U**-2) 
*A® (INV) (A transpose)* (U**-2)*A)) 
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structure relationships of combinations of variables (resulting in components). 


B. The A Priori Statistical Hypotheses 


The a priori statistical hypotheses are presented above in Chapter III. 
These hypotheses were presented to give statistical strength to the findings 


from Part I. 


The same variables are used in Part If as in Part I, with the addition 
of some descriptive concepts. For example: 

1) reasons for leaving school 

2) extent and character of employment 

3) social attitudes toward police and Edmontonians in general 

4) amount of agency contact 

5) educational goals and needs 

6) part-time student occupations 

The two general statistical hypotheses stated that there would be 
significantly different (1) personality characteristics and (2) needs for 
the two samples. Therefore, the hypotheses were stated to define the 


peculiarity of the native youth needs and characteristics in terms of a non- 


native sample. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NATIVE YOUTH SAMPLE 


This chapter is concerned with presenting a demographic analysis of 
the characteristics of the native youth sample. This analysis will then be 


compared to an analysis of the non=native youth sample characteristics. 


Another major purpose of the analysis in Peace nes is to determine 
whether the two student samples are statistically equivalent in their demographic 
characteristics. Therefore, the comparability of these two samples will be 
assessed and the items that are strongly related to the ethnicity factor will 


be isolated. 


The transient respondent category in the native youth sample refers to 
native youth of no fixed address in Edmonton, who are from outside Edmonton, 
and passing through the city. 

Location of School Attended 
TABLE 5:1 


Location of School Attended, by Section of the City? 


Native Youth 


_ Section of City Students Non-Native Youth 

i 28 2 s/ 46 2742 

2 25 19.4 LS 6.8 

3 21 Low 24 1.0 

4 1 501 ~ ~ 

5 17 ee ay 21 L1.0 

6 1S 11.6 36 18.9 

7 6 ay i aan 

8 14 10.9 39 2055 
TOTAL 127 100.0% 190 100.0% P 4.05% 
NON-RESPONSE 16 N.A. 0 N.A. 


1 Location of school attended, which is highly correlated with residence location 


2 Kolmogorov-Smirnov two sample test for significant differences 
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A map of the city divided into eight sections is presented in 


Appendix F. 


It can be seen from Table 5:1 that the two samples' location of 
school attended is generally equivalent. The major difference of locations 
occurs in Sections 2 and 8 (P¢.05). Since the criterion of selection of 
the control sample was location of school, type of school, and grade, all 
three factors were equally considered in the selection, which is part of 
the reason for this difference. However, the main reason for the difference 
in Sections 2 and 8 was the low level of complete responses in Section 


2, and therefore it was attempted to reduce the number of incomplete 
responses by selecting more respondents in the same grade but in a 


different section of the city. 


Type of Respondent 


The native youth sample is composed of 143 students, 80 transients 
and one handicapped. The non-native youth control sample is composed of 190 
public and separate school students in grades 5 to 12. The native youth 
student sample is also composed of public and separate school students in 


grades 5 to 12. 
School Attendance 


Of the native youth sample, eighty (35.7%) are transients, seven (31.4%) 
1 
are part time students and 124 (55.4%) are full-time students. All 190 of 


the non-native control sample are full-time students. 


1 The remainder of the respondents did not answer this survey item (5.87%) 
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Type of School Attended 


SO) S 


TABLE 5:2 


Type of School Attended 


Native Sample 


Type of School N 
Public High & Junior 
High 12 
Public Elementary 9 
Separate and Public 
Combined 
Elementary & Jr. High 74 


Separate High & Jr. High 27 


Separate Elementary 7 
TOTAL 129 
NON-RESPONSE 14 


he 
o 


9.3 


6.8 


57.4 
20.9 
5.4 


100.0% 
N.A. 


P» .05 


Non-Native Sample 


N 


pane 


ZL 


12 


106 


4 


11.0 


6.3 


It can be seen from Table 5:2 that the two samples are similarly 


characterized by type of school attended. This is mainly explained by the 


fact that the non-native youth sample was selected on this criteria. 


Age 


The age structures of the student and transient (non=student) samples 


are presented in Table 5:3, along with the age structure of the non-native 


youth sample. 
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TABLE 533 


Age Structure of Samples 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Transient Student 
Age N 2 Me ee N % 
12 to 13 ‘ 3 48 33.6 114 60.0 
14 to 15 3 3.4 42 29.4 51 26.8 
16 to 17 9 Lapel, L7itewe dedeed 20 10.5 
LS to.4h9 um 13.6 LL lad 5 2.6 
20 .gtoe2] 13 16.0 7 4.9 - = 
42 60 23 9 nie Be 1 Oey ~ - 
LAO LO 9 Lit - ~ = = 
A ie 11 dE - = = 
Non=response 0 0 Ee aD gop 0 0 
TOTAL 81 100.0% 143), 100.0Z 190 100 .0% 
Pit. 05 
Mean Age as NP 14.6 iS 53 


The data in Table 5:3 suggest that the non-native youth sample is 
over-represented by the younger age group (ages 12 to 13), and the mean age 
for the non-native youth is also lower than the mean age for the native youth 
(P <.05). This was necessary in order to control for grade in school. From 
Table 5:4 below, it can be seen that the grade structures of the two samples 
are much more comparable (P > .05), and in fact the upper grades are slightly 
over-represented in the non-native sample. When looking at the mean ages of 
each sub-sample, it can be seen that the transient native youth actually come 


from another generation. 


The over-representation in the younger age group (12 to 13) of the 
non-native sample, can be controlled for in the later analysis. The fact 


that the age composition for the two samples is not comparable while the 
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grade composition is, can be explained by the expectation and fact that 
native youth start to school later and stay in one grade longer than 


average non-native youth. 


The data in Table 5:3 also gives an eas ie of the non-comparability 
of the native youth transient sample with the non-native youth sample. The 
majority (51.8%) of the native transients are in the age bracket of 20 to 
25 while the majority (60%) of the non-native students are in the age 


bracket of 13 or less. 


School Grade 


This demographic characteristic applies only to the two school samples, 


2 


native and non-native, and the analysis is presented in Table 5:4 below. 


TABLE 5:4 


School Grade of Respondents 


‘ Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Grade N a N h 
6 and under 36 27.9 61 32.1 
7 and 8 47 36.4 62 32.6 
9 13 10.1 30 15.8 
10 and 11 10 7.8 25 Lez 
12 10 Fike’ 12 6.3 
TOTAL 116 100.0% 190 100 .0% 
NON-RESPONSE 27 N.A. 0 N.A. 
Poou05 
Mean Grade Level 7.6 18 


The data in Table 5:4 suggests that the two samples are generally 


comparable in terms of school grade, because the non-native control sample 
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was selected on this criteria (P = non-significant). The major difference 
in the grade composition is seen in grades 9, 10 and 11. This occurred 
because of the additional selective criterion of type of school and location 
of school, and the fact that only one class grade per location of school and 


type was selected. The mean grade level of each sample is almost equivalent. 


The major implication that can be drawn from the data in Tables 
5:3 and 5:4 is that the natives and non=-natives are not comparable in grade 
level when holding age constant. This defines the native youth student sample 


as generally older than the non-native student sample at a comparable grade. 


Subjects' Sex 


Table 5:5 below presents the distribution of the two native and one 
non-native youth samples by sex. 
TABLE 5:5 


Sex of Respondents 


Native Youth Sample Native Students Non-Native Sample 
Sex N : N 2 N Z 
Male 118 5207 62 43.4 96 30.5 
Female 102 45.5 78 54.5 94 49,5 
Non-response .§_ 4 18 3 cae 0 0.0 
TOTAL 224 100.0% 143 100.0% 190 100.02 
23005" 


: Chi? two sample test for significant differences 


On the basis of the data for the two total samples, the proportion 
of males to females is approximately the same (52.7:45.5 versus 50.5:49.5; 


P = non-significant). Where the two student samples are compared, there is 
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a slight over-representation of females in the native student sample. However, 
the two student samples are similar enough to be compared without controlling 


for this variable. 


Course of Study 


The "course of study" characteristic applies only to the students of 


both samples. 
TABLE 5:6 


Course of Study of Student Samples 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Course of Study N & N 4% 
Vocational 6 4.2 2 Le! 
Technical Course 4 2.8 6 Dee 
Business or Commercial 9 6.3 1 0.5 
Matriculation Program 2 eed, 12 SES: 
General Course Diploma 6 Age 6 ko ees 
Academic-Unspecified ad L4s7 fe 16.8 
Too Young 77 53.8 S22 64.2 
Non-response a ty 11.9 9 4.7 
TOTAL 143 100 .0% 190 100.02 
Py uD 


The data in Table 5:6 suggest that the course of study for the two 
samples is approximately equal (P = non-significant differences). There are 
slightly more native youth students taking the vocational and business or 
commercial courses of study, but this may be partly due to a relatively younger 
age of the non-native sample. The most important outcome is that slightly 
more non-native youth than native youth are in the matriculation program. This 


finding is in accordance with the expectation that fewer native youth expect 
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to go on to university education, and therefore not as many take the 

required courses needed for university entrance. These interpretations are 
limited by the fact of a large percentage of respondents who are yet too young 
to be in a program or specialized course of study (53.8% native and 64.2% non- 


native). 


Residence 

As already specified, eighty (35.7%) of the native youth sample are 
transients. Of the native youth students, one was institutionalized here in 
the city and the rest were residents. Of the non-native youth students, 189 


(99.5%) were residents of the city, and one (0.5%) was a non-resident. 


These figures suggest that the two student samples were both composed 


of almost totally permanent residents of Edmonton. 


Residence Mobility 
The following. table (Table 5:7) presents the residence mobility of the 
native and non-native youth student samples. 
TABLE 5:7 


Residence Mobility of the Student Samples 


Length of Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Residence Mobility N & N hk 
1 year or less High 35 24a 6 Sep? 
1 to 3 years Moderately 
High 26 18.2 14 7.4 

3 to 5 years Medium BW 22.4 18 » ee 
6 to 10 years Medium - Low 17 Lio ra 2 a | 
10 plus years Low 29 2023 129 67.9 
Non-response 4 200 Bs 5 ee 

TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 


P 4.05 
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The data in Table 5:7 suggest that the native youth sample is 
much more mobile than the non-native sample (P ¢.05). Twenty-four point 
five per cent of native youth students versus 3.2% of the non-native youth 
are highly mobile and have lived in Edmonton for one year or less. The 
moderately high and medium mobility categories also describe a much higher 
percentage of native youth than non-native youth. It can also be seen that 
67.9% of non-native youth versus 20.3% of native youth are not at all mobile, 


and have probably lived in Edmonton all their lives. 


Previous Residence 


The previous residence characteristics of the student and transient 
(non-student) native samples are presented in Table 5:8, along with the 


previous residence characteristics of the non-native youth sample. 


TABLE 5:8 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Transient Student 
Previous Residence N a N & N & 
British Columbia 9 Lind 2 1.4 7 9:8 
Alberta 50 in a 9 69.2 29. 40.8 
Sask. or Manitoba L7 2.0 tah Tok 10 14.1 
Ontario - 1.2 if OF 6 8.4 
Quebec - - - = 2 2.9 
Maritime Provinces - - ~ ee 1 1.4 
Yukon or N.W.T. 4 4.9 9 633 iL 1.4 
Outside Canada - - _ - ah) 21 t 
TOTAL 81 100.0% 294 100.0% re. 100.0% 


NON-RESPONSE and 
NOT APPLICABLE 0 N.A. 21 N.A. 119 N.A. 
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Tt can be seen that more of the native youth than the non-native 
youth came from other Alberta centres, which defines within province mobility 
(P¢.05). It is also interesting to note that the largest percentage of 
mobile native students from outside Alberta are from Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Yukon or Northwest Territories; and the largest percentage of mobile native 
transients from outside Alberta are from Saskatchewan, Manitoba, or British 
Columbia. In comparison a large percentage (21.1%) of non-natives have moved 
to Edmonton from outside Canada, while a lower percentage (14.1%) have also 


come from Saskatchewan or Manitoba. 


This suggests that the mobile native youth are most likely to have 
come from other Alberta centres, and Saskatchewan or Manitoba; while the mobile 
non-native youth are most likely to have come from within the province or from 


outside Canada. 


Living Arrangements 
The following table presents the details of the native youth and non- 


native youth family life. 


TABLE 5:9 
Living Arrangements 
Native Youth 
Transient Students Non-Native Youth 
Living With N a N a N 4 
1) With Family 28 34.5 88 61h.5 189 99.5 
Family 18 Pp AS: 79 55 ae 185 97.4 
Relatives 10 12,3 9 6.3 4 ae 
2) With Other Gall 63.0 5k B5a7 1 0.5 
Friends 16 19.8 5 iS Ie ~ - 
Alone iis) 1335 - _ - - 
Instit. or 
home 6 148 38 26.6 os = 
Hostel 9 lle? - ~ - ~ 
Other 5 602 8 Be 7 a 
3) Non-response Wes 295 4 250 0 0 


TOTAL 81 100.0% 143. 100.07 190 100.02 
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The data in Table 5:9 suggest that fewer of the native students than of 
the non-native students live with their families (55.2% versus 97.4%, P <.05). 
Many of the native youth students (26.6%) live in institutions or homes and 
with relatives or friends (9.8%). However, in comparison, almost all (99.52) 
of the non-natives live with their families. This difference may be due to the 
fact that many of the native youth students are from outside the city, and are 
in Edmonton to go to school. This analysis defines the living arrangements and 


family structures of native youth as distinct from the non-native youth (P <.05) 


It can also be seen from Table 5:9 that the transients are usually livir 
with friends, in an institution or home, in a hostel, or alone (63.0%). Only 


one-third are living with transient parents or with relatives (34.57%). 


The following table, Table 5:10 presents a more complete picture of the 
living details of the native youth sample. 
TABLE 5:10 


Living Details 


Total Native Sample Transients Students 

Details N & N & N & 
Boarding Out 3 aes - = 3 Lied 
Medical Institution 10 4.5 = = 10 7.0 
Foster Home LS Oh 7 “if 1.2 14 a0 
Centre A 0.4 1! Dd _ ~ 
Residential Institution 8 336 = _ 8 oyPs) 
YMCA, McDougall House = bee 5 6.2 ~ ~ 
Common Law, etc. i 0.4 1 se - = 
Other 1 0.4 1 Liz - ~ 
Total living in homes 

other than own 44 19%:5 9 40 35 24.5 
Non-response 180 80.5 72 89.0 108 fe hs 


TOTAL 224 100.0% 81 100.0% 143 100.02 
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The data in Table 5:10 suggest that 24.5% of the native students are 
living in homes other than their own, or with relatives or friends. These 
youth are being institutionalied or cared for by other government means (for 
example: foster homes). The non-response rate is too high in the native youth 
transient category for any meaningful interpretation to be drawn. However, it 
is interesting to note that five (6.2%) of the transients were staying at the 


Y.M.C.A. or McDougall House. 


Family Members 
The question of family members is restricted to those respondents who 
said they were living with their family, and also indicates the intactness of 
the home for the total sample. 
TABLE 5:11 


Intactness of Home and Family Members 


Native Sample 


Total Sample Transients Students Non-Native Sample 
Family Members N & N "E N a N 4 
Mother 18 8.0 zZ Tree 16 iG Ree 13 6.8 
Step Mother or 
Father 1 0.4 - 1 Oy - 
Father 5 22 y 245 3 ve 4 ADT 
Sister or Brother 7 Cree 3 Se 4 Lind 1 Oso 
Both Mother and 
Father (intactness) 54 Zak eA 8.6 47 Yan) 143 {De3 
Not living with 
family (icluding 
transients) 116 5197 61 Lows ) 560 42.0 ~ - 
Non-responses 23 10.5 6 PCS.) Paes 8.3 Zt 13 
TOTAL 224 100.0% 81 100.0% 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 


P< .05 
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The data in Table 5:11 suggest that the majority of the native 
youth sample (51.7%) are not living with their parents, and approximately only 
one quarter (24.1%) are living in an intact home. Within the total sample, 
three-quartes (75.4%) of the transients are not living with their family, 
and less than 10% (8.6%) are from an intact home (containing both mother and 
father). Also within the total sample, approximately one-third (32.9%) of the 
native students are living in an intact home. Compared to this, three-fourths 
of the non-native students are from intact homes, and all of them are living 


with some part of their extended family. 


This suggests that these two samples (native and non-native) are 
differently characterized according to intactness of home, with the majority 
of the native youth not coming from intact homes and a strong majority of 


the non-native youth coming from intact homes (P <.05). 


‘The item describing the presence of non-family members in the 
respondents' homes is also related to family intactness. This is presented 
below in Table 5:12. 

TABLE 5:12 


Presence of Non-Famil Members 


Native vouch Sample Native Students Non-Native Sample 
N 3 N a N _ 
Yes 47 Et 0 32 22.4 23 Lip ae 
No ull 24 Seles) oh 63.6 160 84.2 
Non~-response 45 ZO 20 14.0 i) aed 
TOTAL 224 100.0% 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 


P< .05 
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The data in Table 5:12 suggest that a.noticeably larger percentage 
of native youth students (and the total native sample) than non-native 
youth have non-family members in their homes (P“,.05). This was also evident 
in Tables 5:9 and 5:11, where a greater proportion of native students lived 
in other living arrangements than the pantiwena a smaller proportion came 
from intact homes. The data in 5:12 would confirm the fact of less intact 


and nuclear families in the native youth sample (both total and student). 


Family Size 

Table 5:13 presents the number of children in the respondents' families. 

This item indicates the size of family that the respondents come from. 
TABLE 5:13 


Family Size - Number of Children 


Native Youth Sample Native Students Non-Native Sample 
No. of Children N & N & N & 
OVEOeL 20 8.9 12 8.4 6 i ys 
2 to 3 16 “ie 14 9.8 71 37.4 
4 to*6 7: Ta Sy are 8 a2 38.5 87 45.8 
7 to 9 59 26.3 32 22.4 a an sei 
10 plus 36 16.1 M3 15.4 5 2.6 
Non-response = _21. ae _8 Sebo _0.0 
TOTAL 224 100.0% 143 100.02 190 100.0% 
Mean # of children Gao am 4.3 
P<.05 


The data in Table 5:13 clearly suggest that the non=<native and 


native youth samples are differentially characterized according to family 
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size (P¢.05). The majority of the native youth (58.4%) come from larger 
families (4 to 9 children). This is also true for the native youth students, 
where 60.9% come from larger families and the mean family size is 6.2. In 
comparison, the vast majority (83.2%) of non-native youth come from comparably 
smaller families (2 to 6 children), with a mean family size of 4.3. It is 
interesting to note that 16.1% of the native youth come from very large 


families (10 children and more). 


Related to the item of the number of children in the respondents’ 
family, is the question of the number of children still at home. This data 


is presented below in Table 5:14. 


TABLE 5:14 


Number of Children at Home 


Native Youth Sample Native Students Non-Native Sample 

No. of Children N & N & N 4 
0 to 3 M83 oF 53 37.1 108, | 58k 
4 to 6 ; 80 3547 58 40.6 75 395 
7 to’ “geek! 9.4 13 9 al 14 7.4 
10 plus 4 1.8 4 2.8 ~- - 
Non-response 36 16.0 LS 10.4 0 0.0 

TOTAL 224 100.0% 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 

P>.05 


The data in Table 5:14 adds to the interpretation of size of 
family presented in Table 5:13. The majority (72.8%) of the native youth 
sample have 0 to 6 children in their homes. However, the majority (53.2%) 
of non-native youth have from none to three children living in their homes. 
Therefore, it seems that the number of children at home is larger for native 


youth than for non-native youth, even though the differences are not significant. 
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Number of Youth in Home 


This item describes the number of youth (ages 12 to 25) that are in 


the respondents' home, This would define the number of siblings of influencing 


age, as presented in Table 5:15 below. 


TABLE 5:15 


Number of Youth in Home 


No. of Native Youth Sample Native Students Non-Natiive Sample 
Youth N x N . N : 
None 15 OF/ Li Jal 6 i 
One 27 L2e 20 14.0 Ad Lowe 
Two oo 9.4 20 14.0 54 28.4 
Three 37 16.5 24 16.8 37 19.5 
Four 31 1358 20 14.0 25 bie es 
Five L3 548 6 4.2 7 aed 
6 to 10 As 6.7 12 8.4 2 2.6 
Non—response 65 24.0 30 20.9 Al 2 Ore 

TOTAL 224 100.0% 143 100.02 190 100.0% 
Mean # of Youth Bek 2.9 220 

P05 


The frequency distribution from Table 5:15 suggests that the number 
of youth in the home is not a differentiating characteristic between native 
and non-native samples (P = non-significant). However , when the mean number 
of youth in the homes of each sample is looked at, it can be seen that the 
mean number of youth at home is noticeably smaller for the non-native sample 


than the native sample. This item is again related to family size. 
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The following demographic characteristics apply only to the native 


youth population. Frequences for both the student and transient samples 


will be presented along with the frequencies for the total native youth 


sample. 
TABLE 5:16 
iype "ot Native 
Total Native Youth Transients 
Type of Native N & N & 
Eskimo 6 rae | 1 Ghee 
Registered but 
not Treaty 2 0.9 2 a 
Treaty Native 76 33.9 29 35.8 
Metis 129 oF 0 44 54.3 
Non-response Att 4.9 6 7.4 
TOTAL 224 100.0% 81 100.02 
P>.05 


Students 
N Z 
5 3.5 
47 32.9 
85 59.4 
6 4.2 


143 100.0% 


The data in Table 5:16 suggest that the majority (57.6%) of the 


native youth sample are Metis, and another one-third are treaty Indians. 


This finding is upheld when the transient and student sub-samples are 


looked at. This analysis also suggests that the native transient and 


student samples are not different in terms of type of native (P = non- 


significant. 
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Table 5:17 below describes the ancestry of the native youth 


sample. 


Ancestry 


Cree 
French Cree 
English Cree 


French and 
some Native 


Other 


Unspecified 
Native or Metis 


Non-response 
Cree and Mixed 


Cree 


TOTAL 


TABLE 5:17 


Native Youth Ancestry 


Total Native Youth 


y 
45.5 


ns es 


100 .0% 


Ee) 202 


Transients 
N A 
6%) 40.7 
13 L640 
6 he 
4 4.9 
15 2Se5 
3 Sy 
7 8.8 
52 64.1 
81 100.0% 


Students 
N z 
69 48.3 
oat Lav? 
2 1.4 
3 Bask 
19 1353 
5 RS 
24 16.7 
92 64.4 
143 100.07 


This suggests that the majority of the total native youth sample 


are of Cree and mixed Cree ancestry (144 or 64.3%). 


This finding is further 


supported when the native transient and student sub-samples are analyzed 


separately (64.1% and 64.4%, respectively, P = no significant differences). 
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Linguistic Group 


Table 5:18 below describes the linguistic affiliation of the total, 


transient and student native samples. 


TABLE 5:18 


Linguistic Group of Native Sample 


Total Native Sample Transients Students 

Linguistic Group N cA N a N & 
Algonkian 151 67.4 57 70.4 94 ape 
Athapaskan 14 Oa 3 aed ai Vath 
Iroquoian 3 Lis = = 8 268 
Salishan 1 0.4 1 12 ~ 
Siquan 2 0.9 ai i ee 1 0.7 

Non-response and 
don't know a Boas 19 D3 Ga) i 23.9 
TOTAL 224 100.0% 81 100.02 143 100.02 

EF 0s 


The data in Table 5:18 suggest that the vast majority (67.4%) of the 
native youth population are of the Algonkian linguistic group. Only one 
other linguistic group is noticeably represented, the Athapaskan group (6.3%). 
Again, the transient and student sub-sample are not differentially characterized 


re linguistic group (P = non-significant). 
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Summary 


The characteristics of the native youth sample may be briefly 
defined as: older than the average non-native in the same grade; more 
likely to be in vocational, technical, business or commercial courses 
than matriculation in senior high school; more mobile than a comparative 
non-native sample; more likely to come from other Alberta Centres, and | 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba; less likely than a comparable non-native 
sample to be living with their families; more likely to be cared for by 
government means or agencies; less likely to eome from intact homes; more 
likely to come from larger homes (in terms of atien ee of children, and 
number of children at home); mainly Metis and some treaty Indian; mainly 
of Cree or mixed Cree ancestry; mainly of the wagenksin amapasdete group; 
and if the native youth are young and students, they are less likely to 


speak their native tongue. 


Therefore, the data analysis in this chapter has isolated the 


following characteristics that are peculiar to the native youth. 


i) Metis, native ancestry; Cree and Algonkian linguistic group 
ii) behind in school grade, older than classmates 


iii) more likely in vocational, technical, business or commercial 
courses 


iv) highly mobile, from other Alberta centres, and/or 
Saskatchewan or Manitoba 


v) less likely to be living with family, and more likely 
to be cared by by government means and agencies 


vi) non-intact homes 


vii) larger families 
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Use of Native Tongue 


Of the 224 in the native youth sample, 92 (41.1%) speak their 
native tongue. Within this sample, 46 (56.8%) of the 81 transients speak 
their native tongue. Also, within the total sample, 46 (32.2%) of the 
143 students speak their native tongue. It is probable that this finding 
is mainly due to the general older age of the transient sample. The 
majority (51.8%) of the transients were in the 20 to 25+ age bracket (see 
Table 5:3) and mean age 21.2. However, the majority (63.0%) of the native 
students were in the 15 and younger age group, mean age 14.6. This may 
have implications for alienation, or a desire to assimilate for the 
native students, and will be discussed in detail in following sections of 
the report. It is suggested here that the younger age group may be 
struggling with the assimilation problem and identity crisis in their 
school milieu, and this may be a stage that most native youth pass through. 
The transient sample of mean age 21.2 may have passed through this assimila- 
tion crisis period and may have become more identified with their traditional 
culture, It is also possible that the transient youth are more likely to 
come from reserves and other areas where the native youth have more oppor- 


tunity to speak their native tongue. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE AGENCY INFORMATION 


This chapter contains a descriptive item and content analysis of 
various aspects of the respondents’ contact with service agencies. The 
agencies considered in this study have been divided into seven types: 


1) government agency 

2) private, volunteer, non-profit, native agency 

3) private, volunteer, non-profit, non-native agency 

4) private, non-volunteer, non-profit, non-native agency 
5) private, profit, non-native or native agency 

6) private, non-volunteer, non-profit, native agency 


7) unspecified 


It has been attempted where possible, to discuss specific agencies and 
types rather than agencies in general. Specific respondents are not isolated, 
and one respondent could have had multiple answers to any item (e.g. contact 
with more. than one employment agency). The responses to items are discussed 


rather than respondents. 


The type of needs these agencies are assumed to be meeting define the 
focus of interest in this area, for example: employment agencies, social service 
agencies, social clubs, religious agencies, and auxiliary educational agencies. 
Throughout this chapter the problem of high non-response and/or low contact (and 
low applicability) is particularly evident. Therefore the reader is cautioned to 
refer to the total number of respondents and then to the importance of the analysis 


of each item. 


This chapter will focus on the following topics for native and non-native 


samples: 1) contact and satisfaction with employment agencies 


2) agency contact by family and 
a) quality of service 
b) quantity of service 
c) attitude of agency toward family 
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3) agency contact by friends and why unfavorable experiences 


4) agency contact by respondents, in terms of 


a) most helpful agency and why 
b) least helpful agency ans why 
c) attitude of agency 
d) extent of eis cartel Pint 

5) hesitancy to contact agency again 


6) perception of adequacy of agencies both for those who have 
and have not contacted an agency in terms of: 


a) number 

b) cater to needs 

c) variety in type of services 
d) general inadequacy 


7) why respondent has not contacted an agency (if applicable) 


The following item of analysis is applicable only to the native 
sample: 


1) contact of respondent with Indian Affairs, Social Development 
and the Native Association Agencies for money, counselling 


and/or help. 


Contact and Satisfaction with Employment Agencies 

Of the 224 total native youth sample, sixty six (29.5%) have contacted 
employment agencies in search of a job. Of this group, fifty-two were 
transients and fourteen were students. Therefore, of the native transient 
sub-sample, 64.2% have contacted employment agencies; and of the native student 


sub-sample, 9.8% have contacted employment agencies. 


In comparison with the native student sub-sample, 4.7% (nine out of 190) 


oe Bite non-native sample have contacted an employment agency. This comparison 
is also related to the percentage of each student sample who are too young to 
be employed. Since the native student sample have a smaller proportion in the 
younger age groups than the non-native student sample, this may reflect 

on the lower percentage of non-native students who have contacted employment 


agencies for jobs. Related to this, it is interesting to note that 40.0% 
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(76 out of 190) of the non-native students stated that they were unemployed 
because they were too young, while 3.8% (44 out of 143) of the native students 
gave the same reason for their unemployment, This adds weight to the suggestion 
that the lower percentage of non-natives who have contacted employment agencies 


is partly a result of their age. 


The following table (Table 6:1) presents the extent of contact that 
each of the samples and sub-samples had with employment agencies. The extent 
of contact is further qualified below, as the respondents having found jobs 


through contact with specific employment agencies. 


TABLE 6:1 


Extent of Contact with Employment Agencies for Jobs 


Native Youth Sample Non-Native Youth Sample 

Employment Total Transient Student 

Agency = 'N wbte Sy ae iz N L 
Canada 

Manpower 5/7 80.3 48 85.7 9 60.0 7 88.5 
Indian 

Affairs 4 5.6 Pe 350 2 se | - ~ 
Provincial 

Public 1 1.4 1 1.8 ~ ~ = - 
Municipal 

Public 1 1.4 = - ni 6.7 = ~ 
Other 

Federal - ce - = a S * - 
Provincial 

Private - = = i = me uf 12.5 
Other 8 Li 5 a.9 3 20.0 ~ - 
TOTAL 7. ADO 02 56 100.0% 15 100.0% 8 100.02 
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Of the seventy-one native youth responses indicating contact with an 
employment agency, the vast majority (80.3%) have been contacts with Canada 
Manpower. Also, 85.7% of the fifty-six transient responses and 60.0% of the 
fifteen student responses indicating contact with an employment agency, are 
contacts with Canada Manpower. However, 13.3% (2 out of 15) native student 
responses indicate contact with Indian affairs. In comparison, out of the 
nine non-responses indicating contact with an employment agency, almost all 


of these responses (88.5%) are contacts with Canada Manpower. 


This would suggest that of the youth who have contacted an employment 
agency for a job, a strong majority have contacted Canada Manpower, a small 
number of native youth have contacted the Indian Affairs Department, and a 


minimal number have contacted other agencies. 


The results of the native youth contact with employment agencies 


is presented below in Table 6:2. 
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The data in Table 6:2 suggest that the majority (58.5%) of contact 
with government agencies resulted in dissatisfaction and no jobs for the 
native youth. Another 21.5% of the contact resulted in obtaining a job and 
respondent satisfaction. This is explained in part, by the observation that 
the majority (63.2%) of contact with Canada Manpower resulted in no job and 
respondent dissatisfaction. The contact with the Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development Department resulted in two respondents being very 
dissatisfied and without a job, and one respondent who got a job and was 


_ satisfied. 


| The contact with private, volunteer, non-profit, native agencies was 
favorable, in that the two respondents who had contacted the Native Brother- 


hood and Canadian Native Friendship Centre were both satisfied and got jobs. 


The contact with private, profit, non-native or native agencies was 
inconclusive. The one respondent who contacted temporary help service 
(Manpower) got a job and was satisfied. However, the contact with Industrial 
Overload was not as favorable. One respondent got a job and was satisfied; 
but one also was very dissatisfied and didn't get a job, while still another 


e 


found this agency indifferent to his needs. 


The native youth contact with the Indian and Metis Association of 


Alberta, and Reserve Placement was relatively favorable. 


The data suggests that even though the majority of the native 
youth approach government employment agencies, a majority of these people 


do not obtain jobs and are dissatisfied with their treatment. 
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The following table (Table 6:3) presents the results of the non- 
native youth contact with employment agencies. The inference of these 


results are very limited by the low amount of non-native youth contact with 


agencies. 
TABLE 6:3 
Results of Non-Native Youth Contact with Employment Agencies 
pee ea 
Total Got Job Didn't | Agency 
Contact Satisfied Get Job Indifferent Vague 

Agency by Type ni ZN % oN % N Ay fom 
I Government 

Agency 8 80.0 3 Sees ab LZ as By 12 o 3 fs 

1) Canada 
Manpower 7 70.0 3 42.9 1 14.3 a Lhd Z 28. 
2) Dept. of Social 

Development i 10.0 - - = - = = 1 100. 
IV Private, Non- 

Volunteer, non- 

profit, non-native 

agency 2 20.0 - ~ - - ME = 2 10G0.. 
1) Central Volun- 

teer Bureau i 10.0 = - = _ a a AL 100. 
2) Youth Employ- 

ment Agency ar 10.0 - — (07 os a ~ 1 100. 


Total N = 10 responses 


The data presented in Table 6:3 suggest that the only unfavorable 
experience the non-native youth respondents had with an employment agency, 
was with Canada Manpower. One respondent did not get a job and remained 
dissatisfied while another respondent viewed the Canada Manpower office as 
indifferent to his needs. However, three out of the seven respondents who 


contacted Manpower got a job and were satisfied. 
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This analysis suggests that the contact with employment agencies is 
the same for the non-native youth and native youth, in terms of which agency 
they contacted, The results of the non-native youths' contact with employment 
agencies seem to be only marginally better, with a slightly larger percentage 
of the non-native youth who contacted an employment agency getting a job and 
being satisfied. Again, the number of the non-native youth who have contacted 
an employment agency is relatively small (n=9) and the number of responses 
is also small (n=10). Therefore, this limits the amount of importance we can 


place on these results. 


Agency Contact by Family 


This section deals with the extent and result of the respondent's 
knowledge of his family's contact with agencies. Over two-thirds (68.3%) of 
the total native youth sample stated that their families had contacted an agency 
or agencies, as compared to 6.8% of the non-native sample. Therefore, it can 
be stated that the extent of agency contact is much higher for the families of 
native youth than the non-native youth. The low percentage of non-native 
family contact with agencies may be related to socio-economic status but this 
cannot be tested because the socio-economic status of the een Hae ae his 


family was not measured in this study. 


The type of agencies contacted also differs greatly for the native versus 
the non-native samples, (as can be seen in Tables 6:4 and 6:5). Tables 6:4 
and 6:5 also present the perceived quality, quantity and attitudes of the agency 


toward the respondent's family, for both natives and non-natives. 


The data in Table 6:4 suggests that of the 192 reported native family contacts 
with agencies, 80.0% (n=153) contacts were with government agencies. Within the 
category of government agencies, 43.2% of the total contacts were made with the 


Department of Social Development (including provincial and city welfare). 
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Another large number of contacts were made with the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development (24.5% of the total contacts). Also, 8.9% 

of the total contacts were made with the Canada Manpower office. Of the 
government agencies contacted by the native youths' families, the majority were 
satisfied with the quality of the service provided (60.1%) were satisfied with 
the quantity of service (51.6%), while only a quarter (24.2%) viewed the 


government agencies contacted as cooperative in attitude. 


Specifical'y, the major dissatisfaction can be seen in terms of the 
Canada Manpower service; i.e., 64.7% of 17 contacts reported dissatisfaction 
with the quality of the service, 35.3% were dissatisfied with the quantity of 
Seen uk and 23.5% viewed the attitude of Canada Manpower as uncooperative. 
The contact with A.R.D.A. was too small to allow analysis. The majority of 
the contact with the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
resulted in being satisfied with the quality of services (68.1%) with the 
quantity of service (59.6%) and viewed the attitude of the agency as at 
least "somewhat cooperative" (80.9%). The contact with the Department of 
Social Development was also viewed as satisfactory in terms of quality 


and quantity of service and perceived cooperation. 


Comparatively speaking, the native youth family contact with the 
other types of agencies was minimal. Of the six that contacted the Native 
Brotherhood Society, the majority were satisfied with the quality and 
quantity of service and the cooperative attitude. Of the five private, 
volunteer, non-profit, non-native agencies contacted, the one contact 
with the Salvation Army was the only unfavorable one. This respondent 
was dissatisfied with the quantity of service and felt that the 


Salvation Army's attitude was very uncooperative. 
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The reaction to the contact with the private, non-volunteer, non-profit, 
non-native agencies was mixed, with the majority being satisfied with the 
services. The clearest reaction was to the Single Men's Hostel. Of the six 
that had contact with this agency, one (16.7%) were dissatisfied with the 
quality of service, three (half) were dissatisfied with the quantity of service, 
‘and 1 viewed the attitude of the agency as uncooperative. Of the two 
respondents that contacted Manpower Temporary Help Service, one was satisfied 
and the other was dissatisfied. The one contact with Industrial Overload 


was unfavorable. However, the one contact with a Chartered Bank was favorable. 


The reaction to the private, non-volunteer, non-profit, native agencies 
was also diverse. The results of the analysis of Band Welfare contact is 
inconclusive because of an almost equal number of dissatisfied and satisfied 


reactions. 


These results suggest that the majority of native family contacts are 
made with government agencies, particularly the Department of Social Development, 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and Canada Manpower. 
The major reported dissatisfaction was with the quality, quantity and 
uncooperativeness of Canada Manpower. The major reported satisfaction in terms 
of government agencies was with the Department of Social Development and the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development and Canada Manpower. 
The major reported satisfaction with non-governmental agencies was with the 


Native Brotherhood Society. 
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As reported above, the total number of non-native family contacts 
with agencies is small (m=13). According to Table 6:5, of the thirteen 
contacts, twelve (92.3%) were with government agencies. The reactions as 
to quality and quantity of service and perceived attitude of agency were 
almost equal in terms of favorable versus unfavorable. The majority (n=8) 
of the contacts were made with Canada Manpower. Of the three contacts with 
the Department of Social Development, two were dissatisfied with the quality 


and quantity of service. 


In comparing the results for the two samples in terms of respondents' 
family contact with agencies, it can be seen that in both samples the | 
majority of the contacts were made with government agencies. Respondents 
in both samples expressed unfavorable reactions to the attitude of, and 


services provided by Canada Manpower Services. 
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-AGENCY CONTACT BY FRIENDS 


This section deals with the respondents' knowledge of unfavorable 
experiences that his friends have had with agencies. This analysis will 
provide us with additional information from the respondents who themselves 
have had no contact with agencies but have friends who have had agency 
contact. Table 6:6 presents the native respondents’ knowledge of his 
friends' unfavorable experiences with agencies. Thirty-eight point 8 
per cent (87 out of 224) of the native sample knew of friends with unfavor- 
able experiences. Of these eighty-seven, 57.5% knew which agency, and 44.8% 


knew the reason for the unfavorable experience. 


Only one non-native respondent indicated a friend with unfavorable 
agency experience and this unfavorable experience was with Manpower. The 


reason for the unfavorable experience was not known. 
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The data in Table 6:6 suggests that again the majority of the 
native youth friends' contacts were made with government agencies, 
particularly Canada Manpower, Department of Social Development and 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. These contacts 
were specified as unfavorable experiences. The most common unfavorable 
experience was listed with Canada Manpower (35.4% of unfavorable contacts). 


The reasons given for the unfavorable experiences were: 
i) Uncooperative and no help (19.0% of unfavorable contacts) 


Li) were judice (3 cut of 23, or 13..0%.0f unfavorable contacts) 


24.6% (N=16) of the unfavorable experiences were with the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development, hie ae reasons for the unfavorable 
experiences were not listed. Also 27.8% (N=18) of the unfavorable experiences 
were with the Department of Social Development. The major reason given 

for these unfavorable experiences was that the agency had been uncooperative 


and offered no help. 


This analysis suggests additional information about agency contact, 
in that the majority of contacts were with government agencies, only one 
of which is an agency for native people. The most unfavorable experience 
was in contact with Canada Manpower, while also a sizeable amount (24.6 - 
27.8%) of the respondents' friends experienced unfavorable experiences with 
the Departments of Indian Affairs Bt Northern Development, and Social 


Development. 
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- AGENCY CONTACT BY RESPONDENT 


Here the contact of the respondents themselves with agencies is 
analyzed. This contact is analyzed in terms of 
i) most helpful agency and why 
ii) least helpful agency and why 
iii) attitude toward the respondent of the agencies contacted 


iv) extent of perceived discrimination of agencies contacted 


Eighty-nine out of two hundred and twenty-four of the total native 
youth sample have contacted an agency for themselves. Of these 89, 25.2% 
(36 out of 143) of the native students have contacted an agency for 
themselves, while 64.4% (53 out of 81) of the native transients have 
contacted an agency for themselves. In comparison, 4.2% (8 out of 190) of 
the non-native sample have contacted an agency. This suggests that a much 
larger proportion of native transient youth have contacted an agency, versus 
the student native youth. This may be due to the much older age of the 
transient sub-sample, and the fact that the younger natives’ families 
contact agencies for them and the family as a whole. Also, a much smaller 
proportion of non-natives have contacted agencies, as compared to fe 
natives. This is probably due to socio-economic factors (which can't be 
measured here) and the proportionately larger number of non-native youth in 


the younger age brackets. 


i) Most Helpful Agency 
Table 6:7 below presents the agencies that the native youth contacted 
and found most helpful. Some of the reasons why these agencies were found 


most helpful are also listed. 
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TABLE 647 


; / 
Most Helpful Apency Contacted by Native Youth and Why Helpful 


Reasons Why Most Helpful 
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1. Total N = 69 responses ; 2, Total N = 51 responscs; 3. Total N= 1 response; 4. Total N = 3 responses: 
’ 


5. Total N 8 responses; 6. Total N= 2 responses; 7. Total N = 3 responses; 8. Total N = 1 response 
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The data from Table 6:7 suggest that the most helpful agency type 
mentioned was government agencies. 73.9% of the total (N=69) responses about 
"most helpful agencies" were in reference to government agencies. The most 
common reason why the government agencies were viewed as most helpful was 
that the respondents got help. Within the category of government agencies 
(in fact all types of agencies),the most frequently stated "most helpful 
agency" was the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
(30.4% of responses). Close in frequency of favorable comments to this 
agency was the Department of Social Development (29.0% of responses). The 
most frequent reason why these two agencies were viewed as the most helpful 


was that the respondent got help. 


Canada Manpower, the Single Men's Hostel and the Y.W.C.A. all had four 
responses each (5.8% of the responses) that stated each of these agencies 
was the most helpful agency contacted. The most frequent reason given for 


their perception of these agencies as "most helpful" was that they got help. 


Of the two respondents who perceived that Government of the Northwest 
Territories as the most helpful agency contacted, one suggested that this 
agency was dependable and prompt and the other stated that he "got help". 

A number of other agencies were mentioned as the most helpful agency, and were 
contacted by one respondent each. These agencies were: A.R.D.A., Education 
for Servicemen's children, H.R.D.A., Institutional Services, Native Brotherhood 
Society, Future Society, Salvation Army, Wozard of Iz, Industrial Overload, 
Manpower Temporary Help, Band Welfare, Metis Rehabilitation Branch, Reserve 


Placement and Assistance, and an unspecified agency. 


Table 6:8 below presents the agencies that the non-native youth 


contacted and found most helpful. 
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The date from Table 6:8 shows that three agencies were viewed as 
most helpful by the non-native sample. These agencies are: The Department 
of Social Development, the Education of Servicemen's Children Act, and the 
Central Volunteer Bureau. A comparison of the contacts with agencies as 
to the perceived most helpful agency is inconclusive, because of the 


relatively small number of agencies contacted by the non-native sample. 


ii) LEAST HELPFUL AGENCY 


Table 6:9 below presents the agencies that the native youth respondents 
contacted and found least helpful. The reasons why these agencies were 


found least helpful are categorized for each agency mentioned. 


Comparable data for the non-native sample is not available, because of 


the high non-response rate for this item. 
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The data in Table 6:9 suggest that along with the government agencies 
being perceived as the most helpful agencies (see Table 6:7), the government 
Be ec are also seen as least helpful (76.1% of the 46 responses). However, 
the high percentage of respondents who viewed Canada Manpower as least helpful 
explains this finding. The most frequent reason given for the perception of 


least helpful was that no help was given. 


It is also interesting to note than ten (21.7%) of the total NN=46) 
unfavorable responses referred to the Department of Social Development, as 
compared to twenty (29.0%) of the total (N=66) favorable responses presented 
in Table 6:7. This suggests that the majority still view the Department of 
Social Development as helpful. The most common reason for the perception of 
"least helpful agency contacted" for this agency was that the respondent did not 
get help. Three out of these ten responses also suggested that the handling 
and service of the Department of Social Development was irrelevant and uncoop- 


erative. 


Six (13.0%) responses stated that the Single Men's Hostel was the 
least helpful agency contacted. The major reasons for this perception were that 


they did not obtain help, the agency was uncooperative, and distrustful. 


Also, one response was given for each of the following agencies, 
perceived as least helpful: the Government of the Northwest Territories, 


McDougall House, Industrial Overload and the Metis Rehabilitation Branch. 


This analysis suggests that the most unfavorable experiences in terms 
of helpfulness again occurred in contact with Canada Manpower. A good propor- 
tion (one-quarter) also viewed the Department of Social Development as unhelp- 
ful and also one-sixth of the Geek ie responses were in terms of the 


Single Men's Hostel. 
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iii) ATTITUDE OF AGENCY AND EXTENT OF DISCRIMINATION 


Here the attitudes of the agencies contacted for self are analyzed 
for both the native and non-native samples. The data for the native 


youth is presented below in Table 6:10. 
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TABLE 6:10 
Attitude of Agency that Native Youth Contacted 
Less Cooperative Because 


General Attitude of Ethnic Origin 
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1 
N= total number of resmonecs, 166 
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The results from Table 6:10 suggest that the most unfavorable attitudes 
were perceived in terms of the government agencies. Twenty-nine point nine 
per-cent (N=35) of the contacts with the government agencies, perceived these 
agencies as uncooperative, and 33.3% (N=39) viewed this uncooperativeness as a 
result of discrimination due to their native origin. This is explained in that 
the majority (67.8%, N=19) of responses re Canada Manpower indicated this 
agency's attitude as uncooperative. Another 32.1% (N=9) viewed Canada beter 
as somewhat cooperative. The Departments of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, and Social Development were also viewed unfavorably. Twenty-five 
point four per-cent of the responses indicated that the attitude of the Department 
of Social Development was uncooperative and another 45.4% (N=25) Sone this 
agency as only somewhat cooperative. Only 6.2% (N=2) of the responses indicated 
that the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development was uncooperative, 
but an additional 62.5% (N=20) perceived this agency as only somewhat cooperative. 
Also 21.9% (N=7) saw the uncooperativeness of the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development as due to discrimination; and did another 32.7% saw 
the uncooperativeness of the Department of Social Development as due to 


discrimination. ; ’ " 


Another category of agencies - private, non-volunteer, non-profit, non- 
native agencies were also viewed as uncooperative (25.0%, N=5) and/or only 
"somewhat cooperative" (50.0%, N=10). This is due mainly to the perceived 
uncooperativeness of the Single Men's Hostel. One-third (4 of the 12) respondents 
who contacted this agency perceived it as uncooperative, while another 25.0% (n=3) 
perceived it as only somewhat cooperative. However, only one respondent (8.3%) 
saw this uncooperativeness as due to discrimination. The one respondent who 
contacted Hilitop House saw its attitude as uncooperative and due to discrimination. 


Of the three respondents who contacted the Y.W.C.A., all three perceived this 


agency's attitude as only "somewhat cooperative". 
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Of the three respondents who contacted Manpower Temporary Help 
Service, two perceived this agency as somewhat cooperative and the other 


perceived this agency as uncooperative. 


The respondents who contacted A.R.D.A., Education of Servicemen's 
Children Act, LDS Church, Salvation Army, Chartered Bank, and Reserve 
Placement and Assistance, perceived these agencies' attitudes as very 


cooperative. 


The over-all experience with private, volunteer, non-profit, native 
agencies was perceived as favorable. Fourty-five point four per cent of the 


native respondents (5 out of 11) saw these agencies as very cooperative. 


This analysis suggests that the most uncooperative attitudes of 
agencies were perceived in terms of Canada Manpower, Single Men's Hostel, 
Department of Social Development, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, St. Patrick's Church, Y.W.C.A., Industrial Overload and Manpower 
Temporary Help Service. This uncooperativeness was perceived as due to the 
respondent's ethnic origin, especially in terms of Canada Manpower, Department 
of Social Development, and Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 
Again, where the response rate or contact is low (below 10), the inferential 


power of the related findings is also low. 


The attitudes of the agencies contacted for self are presented below 


in Table 6:11 for the non-native youth. 
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The data from Table 6:11 suggest that the perceived attitude of 
agencies contacted is generally favorable. Only one agency was perceived 
as '"'somewhat'' cooperative by one respondent - Canada Manpower. There was 
no indication of discrimination due to ethnic origin. The majority of the 
contacts with the Department of Social Development resulted in favorable 
perceptions. 

; This analysis svegests that not only is the agency contact much 

etal Ter for the non-natives, but the perceived attitudes are more 
favorable. Further interpretation in comparing the two sample's perception 
of the agencies' mehitudes toward them is hindered by the low number of 


responses for the non-native sample. 
_HESITANCY TO CONTACT AGENCY AGAIN 


The data analysis in this section will attempt to pin-point 


the extent of dissatisfaction with specific agencies, by analyzing what 
proportion of those respondents who eutaiend specific agencies 

would hesitate to contact these agencies again. The data re the extent 
of native youth hesitancy to contact agencies again is presented a 


Table 6:12. Comparable data for the non-native sample was not available 


because of the high rate of non-response on this item. 
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TABLE 6:12 


Extent of Hesitancy to Contact Agencies Again 


Frequency Total Number 
of Contacts 
Agencies by Type N ie N 
I. Government Agencies 
1) Canada Manpower 28 46.7 60 
2) Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern 
Development EZ sf pas) Sz 
3) Department of Social 
Development 19 34.5 55 
Til, Private, Volunteer, 
Non-profit, Non-Native 
1) Future Society i: 100.0 1 
IV. Private, Non-Volunteer 
Non-profit, Non-native 
1) McDougall House 1 33:9 3 
2) Single Men's Hostel 6 50.0 TZ 


V. Private, Non-volunteer 
Non-profit, Native 


1) Metis Association of 
Alberta lL 100.0 1 
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The data in Table 6:12 suggests that of the sixty respondents that 
have contacted Canada Manpower for themselves, twenty-eight (46.7%) would 
hesitate to go bpsraieg Laren of the two respondents who contacted the Future 
Society and the Metis Association of Alberta (one each), both indicated they 


would hesitate to recontact these agencies. 


Fifty percent (or 6 out of 12) of the respondents who contacted the 
Single Men's Hostel would hesitate to go back. Of the thirty-two contacts 
with the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, twelve 
(37.5%) would hesitate to recontact this agency. Also, more than one-third 
(34.5%; 19 out of 55 contacts) would hesitate to contact the Department of 
Social Development again. Out of the three contacts made with McDougall 


House, only one would hesitate to go back. 


This data analysis re-affirms the results detailed in the first 
portion of this chapter. The most unfavorable experiences seem.to have 
occurred in contact with the following agencies: Canada Manpower, Single 
Men's Hostel, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development and 


° 


the Department of Social Development. 
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Perception of Adequacy of Agencies 


The analysis of the perception of agency service adequacy was 


divided into two parts: i) perceptions by those who have contacted agencies 
ii) perceptions by those who have not contacted agencies 


The native youth were surveyed in terms of their perceptions of the adequacy 
of native agencies, while the non-native youth were surveyed in terms of their 


perceptions of the adequacy of agencies in Edmonton, 


The total number of native youth respondents who approached agencies 
is 89, and the total number of non-native youth who have contacted agencies 
is 8. Therefore, due to the inequality of N's and the small N for the non- 
native sample, the comparison of data for those who have contacted agencies is 


correspondingly restricted. 


Table 6:13 below presents the comparable perceptions of adequacy of 
native agencies by native youth respondents for both those who have contacted 
an agency and those who have not. 

TABLE 6:13 


Native Youth Perception of Adequacy of Native Agencies 


Have Contacted Agency ~ | Have Not Contacted Agency” 
Adequacy Adequacy | 
quacy Yes Sometimes No Yes Sometimes No 
terion N ee ZN Z| ON 4 oN ou. 8. 
quate Number 20 E2s2 ~ - 67 ne 31 23.0 = ~ “Fe 563 
ering to Needs 53 59.6 5 oe? 3043 [54 40.0 2 te OU 37. 
iety of Services 24 27.0 - - 67 Pest | 31 2900 9 O. Fee oF ar 
eral Inadequacy 68 76.4 3 pe BO a OR os RB mb 2 m1 Od acl 
{ 
i 
Total N = 89 
4 Total N = 135 
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From Table 6:13 it can be seen that the general pattern of perceived 
adequacy is the same for both those native youth who have contacted native 
agencies, and those who have not contacted native agencies. Therefore, any 
further discussion will include both sub-sets of the sample and will be in 


terms of native youth. 


The majority of the native youth perceive the number of native agencies 
the variety of services offered, and the agencies in general as inadequate. 


This is especially true for those native youth who have contacted agencies. 


However, the majority of the native youth perceive the native agencies 
as catering to their needs. This finding is not as clear for the native youth 


who have not contacted agencies (40.0% Yes to 37.0% No). 
A’ comparable analysis to the native youth perceptions of adequacy of 


agencies is presented for the non-native respondents in Table 6:14. 


TABLE 6:14 


Non=-Native Youth Perception of Adequacy of Native Agencies 


3 


Have Gontacted Agency \ Have Not Contacted Agency” 
Adequacy Non- Adequacy 
Adequacy Yes Sometimes - No Response | Yes Sometimes No 
Criterion N anes aI ZN “| oN x oR SS AROS 
Adequate Number 1 12.5 - x 5 65 2 95.0166 1 37a 4 6 83 46.9 
Catering to Needs 1 L225 - = OS 62.5 2 25.0] 54 30.5" a -6 87 49.2 
Variety of Servi- 
ces 1 12.5 - a. Glen 2 25.0 | 70 33355 = - 74 41.8 
General Inadequacy 5 62.5 - - 1 tos 25.0 | 98 55.4 = “= 45 25.4 


1 Total N = 8 
2 Total N = 177 


The data here for non-native youth are in general correspondence 


with the data for the native youth. The number of agencies, variety of 
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services and general services are seen as inadequate by the non-native youth. 
However, a major difference does occur between the native and non-native youth 
samples. The non-native youth do not see the agencies available as catering 


to the needs of the people, whereas the native youth do. 


Reasons for Not Contacting Agencies 


The following analysis may help explain why there is a much lower contact 
with agencies by the non-native, as compared to the natives. Table 6:15 
presents the data and the reasons why both samples have not contacted agencies. 
The number who have not contacted agencies is 182 for non-native youth, and 


135 for native youth. 


TABLE 6:15 


Why No Contact With Agencies 


Native Youth Non=Native, Youth 
. Yes Yes 
Reasons N & N & 
1) No need to 57 42.2 118 64.8 
2) No knowledge 24 L758 31 170 
3) Heard not useful a3 9.6 10 55 
4) Mother always went 11 Sik ~ - 
5) Father always went 3 ey ~ ~ 
6) Word of Government 1 ay | ~ = 
7) Family Well-off 1 ail ~ - 
8) Once wouldn't help 1 Pe ~ ~ 
9) Not helpful iE ree 1 5 
10) Other 6 4.4 18 9.9 


1 Total N = 135 
2 Total N = 182 
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The data in Table 6:15 suggest that the major reason why native youth 
have not contacted agencies is because they had no need to (42.2%). The 
second most frequent reason was that they have no knowledge of agencies or 
services (17.8%), and the third most frequent reason for no agency contact 
for native youth is that they have heard the agencies and services were not 
useful (9.6%). The fact that the mother or father always went (10.3%) because 


many of the native youth are too young to approach agencies on their own behalf. 


The comparable data for non-native youth is generally equivalent to 
that of the native youth in terms of reasons for not contacting agencies, 
however significant differences are present (P<.05). A larger amount of non- 
native youth versus native youth, have not had any need to contact agencies. 
However, none of the non-native respondents indicated that their fathers or 
mothers went to agencies for them and the entire family. This finding does 
not back up the suggestion that the low contact of non-native youth with agencies 
was due to the relatively younger age of this sample. Therefore, it is suggested 
that the male reason for the low contact with arene ied for the non-native youth 
sample may be mainly due to socio-economic considerations, in that tHe socio- 


economic composition for the two student sub-samples may be different. 
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Native Youth Contact with Agencies Re Specific Needs 


This section of analysis applies only to the native youth sample's 


contact with agencies. 


terms of the following suggested needs: 


Table 6:16 presents the findings on this issue. 


TABLE 6 :16 


This native youth contact will be analyzed in 


money, counselling, and help. 


Native Youth Contact with Agencies Re Specific Needs 


Suggested 
Needs 


1) Counselling 
2) Help 


3) Money 


The data in Table 6:16 suggests that none of the three 
listed have been approached by the majority of the respondents 


any of the suggested needs. 


Agency Contacted+ 


Dept. of 

Indian Affairs 

N fo tush 

18 8.0 

52 232 

22 9.8 

z 
Total N = 


Dept. of Social 


Development 
N to 
27 CAMO) 
73 32.6 
42 18.8 


Native 
Associations 


N ho 


agencies 


in terms of 


One-third (32.6%) of the respondents stated 


that they have contacted the Department of Social Development asking for 


help. Another 18.8% have contacted this agency for money, and another 


12.0% have contacted this agency for counselling. 


However considering 


the results of the contacts and the native-youth perceptions of this 


agencies' cooperativeness, etc., it is suggested that the majority of the 


time these needs were not met by this agency. 
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Also, 23.2% of the native youth contacted the Department of Indian 
Affairs for help, 9.8% contacted this agency for money, and 8.0% contacted 
this agency for counselling. However, the native youth perceptions of the 
adequacy of this agency in terms of cooperation, etc., also suggests that 


many of these needs were not met by this agency. 


Another fifteen (6.7%) of the native youth sample contacted native 
associations in general for counselling. Since the total general adequacy, 
adequacy of services, and adequacy of number of agencies is perceived as low 
by the native youth sample, we can assume that this specified counselling need 
may not have been satisfied by native associations, or the need of counselling 


may not be a need of the native youth. 


The data analysis in this section is directly related to the analysis 
in the above sections of this chapter. Due to the perceived uncooperativeness, 
inadequacy of number of agencies, inadequacy of services, and lack of helpfulness 
resulting from native youth dee eee with agencies (and non-native contact to a 
much smaller degree of relevance), it is suggested that if a contact is made 
with an agency in terms of a need (money, counselling or help in general) there 


is a strong possibility that this need will not be satisfied. 
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Summary 


The native youth samples have had much more contact with employment 
agencies than the control non-native sample. Of the youth who contacted 
an employment agency for a job, a large majority of both native and non- 
native youth have contacted Canada Manpower and a small number of native 
youth have contacted the.Indian Affairs Branch. Part of the explanation — 
for the low percentage of contact with employment agencies in terms of the 
student samples is seen in the age and need factors, i.e. fewer students are 
looking for jobs than non-students. The majority of the contact with 
government agencies in terms of looking for employment, resulted in dis- 
satisfaction and no jobs for both samples. The contact with Canada Manpower 
was the most unfavorable. Half of the contacts with the Indian Affairs 
Branch were also unfavorable. There was minimal contact with other agencies, 


either native or non-native, in terms of specific employment needs. 


Also, a larger percentage of the native youths’ families contacted 
agencies, as compared with the non-native youths' families. One of the 
major reasons for this may be the lower socio-economic status of the native 
youth population, which was not measured here. Again, the major Petite 
contacted were government agencies, and the major dissatisfaction was stated 
in terms of Canada Manpower. The majority of the contact with the Departments 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and Social Development resulted 
in the respondents' families being satisfied with the quality and quantity of 
service, and viewing the attitude of these agencies as at least "somewhat 
cooperative". The native youth family contact with other types of agencies 
was minimal, i.e. Native Brotherhood Society, Salvation Army, Single Men's 


Hostel, etc.. The majority of the reported satisfaction with a non-govern- 


mental agency was with the Native Brotherhood Society. The majority of the few 
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contacts made by non-native youths' families were made with Canada Manpower. 
The results of these contacts were inconclusive. The reactions to the 
quality and quantity of the service and the perceived attitude of the agency 


were almost equally favorable and unfavorable. 


The analysis of the agencies contacted by the Bali ve youths' friends 
and re results, provided additional information about agency contact. The 
most unfavorable experience was in contact with Canada Manpower, while a 
sizeable percentage of the unfavorable experiences were also with the 


Departments of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and Social Development. 


From the analysis of the data concerning the respondents’ contact with 
agencies, the above conclusions were again confirmed. The most helpful 
agency type mentioned was government agencies. The two most frequently stated 
“most heipeut agency” were the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, and the Department of Social Development. The most frequent 
reason why these two agencies were viewed as the most helpful was that the 
respondent got help. Canada Manpower, Single Men's Hostel, Y.W.C.A. and the 
Government of the Northwest Territories were also mentioned as most aya 
agencies by more than one respondent. The contacts with agencies by the 
non-native control sample were minimal, thus reducing the usefulness of a 


comparison across samples. 


The most unfavorable experiences in terms of helpfulness, again 
occurred in contact with Canada Manpower, the Department of Social Development 
and the Single Men's Hostel. The majority of the native responses re Canada 
Manpower indicated that this agency's attitude is generally perceived as 
uncooperative. Some of the native youth also viewed the Departments of Indian 


Affairs and Northern Development, and Social Development as unfavorable. 
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One third of the respondents who contacted the Single Men's 
Hostel also viewed it as uncooperative. The uncooperativeness of the 
agencies contacted was sometimes due to the respondents' native ancestry 
especially in terms of Canada Manpower and the Departments of Social 
Development, and Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The perceived 
attitudes of the agencies contacted by non-native youth for themselves, 
were more favorable. However, again the non-native youth response rate 


and contact with agencies was minimal. 


The most unfavorable experiences in terms of native youth contact 
with agencies seems to have occurred in contact with the following agencies: 
Canada Manpower, Single Men's Hostel, the Department of Social Development, | 


and the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


Some (1/3 to 1/2) of the native youth who have contacted these agencies, 


would hesitate to go back. Some respondents stated that they would also 
. hesitate to contact the following agencies: McDougall House, Metis Association 


of Alberta, and the Future Society. 


The majority of the native youth and non-native youth perceive. the 
number of native agencies, the variety of services offered and the agencies 
in general as inadequate. This is especially true for those native youth 
who have contacted agencies versus those who have not contacted agencies. 
Also, the majority of the native youth perceive the native agencies as catering 
to their needs. However, the non-native youth do not see the agencies as 


catering to the needs of the people. 


The. larger amounts of both the native and non-native youth have not 
contacted agencies because they have not had the need to. Three other frequently 
stated reasons for no agency contact by the native youth were: they have no 


knowledge of agencies or services, their mother or father always went and 


they have heard the agencies and services are not useful. 
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A few of the native youth respondents (12.0% to 32.6%) stated 
that they have contacted the Department of Social Development for help, 
money or counselling. However, considering the results of these contacts 
and the native-youth perceptions of this agency's service, it is suggested 
that it is unlikely that these needs were met. The same is true for the 
Department of Indian Affairs. From eight to twenty-three percent have 
contacted this agency for help, money and/or counselling, but it is 


suggested that probably many of these needs were not met by this agency. 


One very interesting finding is the low amount of native youth 
contact with native agencies. The Department of Indian Affairs Agency, 
specially set up for natives, is the most often contacted by natives. 

The other native agencies were minimally (1 to 3 contacts) contacted, i.e. 
Metis Rehabilitation Branch, Reserve Placement and Assistance, Native 
Friendship Centre, Mormon Placement Program.and the Native, and Metis 
Association of Alberta. It may well be that the relative "newness" of 


the native - run agencies in part accounts for this lack of use. 


In conclusion, if a contact is made with an agency in terms of 
some need (money, counselling, general help, etc.) there is a strong 
possibility that this need will not be satisfied. There is an even 


greater likelihood that if a native youth has a specific need, he will 


not even approach an agency for help. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE EDUCATION INFORMATION 
Introduction: 


A similar descriptive content analysis will be carried out in terms of 
the educational variables for the native youth sample, as was carried out for 
the agency information. The education variables of the native youth will be 
analyzed in terms of comparable data for the non-native sample. It is 
important to state once again that the descriptive analysis must be evaluated 
in combination with the latent structure of the data analyzed by the component 


analysis in Chapters IX to XI below. 


It will be remembered Pare chances V that there are 143 native students, 
seven (4.9%) of whom are in attendance part time and 124 (86.7%) full-time 
students. These native students vary from 11 to 23 years old, as compared to 
11 to 19 years old for the non-native students. Also, the native youth tend 
to be older than theit class-mates. Both student samples come from comparable 
types of schools (for example: public junior high) and schools similarly 


characterized by location in Edmonton. 


It is also important to remember that the native youth tend to be in 
vocational, technical, business and/or commercial courses of study rather than 


the matriculation program. 


This chapter deals with a content analysis of the following issues and 


concepts: 


1) Attitudes of native youth toward school administration, guidance 
counsellors, teachers, and other students. 
2) Adjustment to school. 


3) Perceived discrimination and prejudices of teachers. 


4) Educational goals and needs. 
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5) Perception of subjects' difficulty, usefulness and 
relevance. 

6) The circumstances under which the native youth have 
considered leaving school. 

7) Assessment of whether the educational system is meeting 


educational goals and needs. 


This analysis applies only to the student native sample, as 


compared to the non-native student sample. 
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Attitudes Towards School Administration 


This section deals with the perceptions of the school administration 


in general. 


TABLE 7:1 


Perception of Administration 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Attitude N & N & 
Fine or Good 43 6/8 al 52 27.4 
Average 49 34.3 65 34.3 
Poor 33 ois ed. 48 2003 
Non-response 18 Be Ss, 25 13.0 

TOTAL 143 100.02 190 100.0% 

P >.05 


The data in Table 7:1 suggests that there is no difference between 
the attitudes of the native and non-native youth toward the school 
administration (P = not significant). The perception of both samples are 
approximately equally distributed among the fine, average, and poor 


response categories, and therefore the results are inconclusive. 
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Attitudes Toward Guidance Counsellors 


This section deals with the attitudes toward the school guidance 
counsellors, and is restricted to those students who have had contact with 
guidance counsellors. 105 out of the 143 (67.2%) native youth, and 95 out 
of the 190 (50.0%) non-native youth fave had contact with the school 
guidance See ieee: This suggests that relatively more native youth 


than non-native youth have had contact with guidance counsellors. 


TABLE 732 


Perception of Guidance Counsellors 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Attitude N a N & 
Fine or Good 35 33.3 53 55.8 
Average 49 46.7 50 31.6 
Poor, or not useful 21 20.0 LZ 12 36 
TOTAL CONTACTS 105 100.0% 95 100.02 


P<.05 


The data in Table 7:2 suggest that noticeably more native youth 
perceive the guidance counsellors they have contacted as poor (not useful) 
or "just" average. Also, a comparatively lower percentage (33.3% versus 
55.8%) of native youth perceive the guidance counsellors they have contacted 
as fine or good. This would suggest that the native youth do not view their 


contact with guidance counsellors as favorably as the non-native youth do. 
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Attitudes Toward Teachers 


Table 7:3 deals with the native youth versus non-native youth 


perceptions of their teachers. 


TABLE 7:3 


Perception of Teachers 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Attitude N b N b 
Fine or Good 39 2 rao 59 See 
Average 76 Dose 102 Dos f, 
Poor 19 13.3 18 9.4 
Non~response : G72 dig 528 
TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 
Pi aG5 


The data in Table 7:3 suggest that the perceptions of fa, Shae 
are not noticeably different for the native versus the non-native samples 
(P = Not significant). A few more natives viewed their teachers as poor 
(13.3% versus 9.4%), but the difference is not appreciable. The majority 
of both the native and non-native samples viewed their teachers as average, 


while another third of each sample viewed their teachers as fine or good. 
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Attitudes Toward Other Students 


The table below (Table 7:4) presents data on 


attitudes toward other students. 


Attitude 
Good or Fine 
Average 
Bad or Poor 


Non~response 


TOTAL 


TABLE 7:4 


Perception of Other Students 


Native Youth 


= 
41 
86 


2 


143 


9g, 


2.0 


100.0% 


PapOD 


the respondents’ 


Non-Native Youth 


N 
57 


117 


190 


Z 


6.4 


100.0% 


The data analysis in this section (Table 7:4) suggests that the 


attitudes toward other students for the native and non-native students 


are almost identical (P = Not significant). 


Again, most of the students 


view their fellow students as average, while another third view them as 


good or fine. 
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Adjustment to School 


This concept is closely related to the respondents' attitudes toward 
the administration, guidance counsellors, teachers and other students. From 
the analysis above (Tables 7:1 to 7:4) it can be concluded that the native 
youth seem to be as well adjusted as the non-native students to school, 
excluding their perceptions of guidance counsellors. This will be further 


analyzed in Chapters IX to XI below. 

A closer look at the respondents' relationships with other students 
in school is presented below. 

1) Possession of Non-Native Friends 


The native youth were asked if they had non-native friends, while the non- 


native youth were simply asked if they had friends. This data is presented 


in Table 7:5. 
TABLE? 425 
Possession of Non-Native Friends 
Possession of Non- Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Native Friends N A N hk 
Yes 118 82.5 188 98.9 
No Me 10 <5 2 fen 
Non-response 10 rea!) 0 - 
TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 


P <.05 


The data in Table 7:5 suggests that the native youth have noticeably 
fewer non-native friends than a control group of non-natives (P<.05). However, 
the ethnic origin of the non-native youth sample is not known except that they 
are of non-native ancestry. Nevertheless, the overall adjustment of the native 
youth sample in terms of possession of atemak tiem friends is high, for 82.52 


of the sample do have non-native friends. | 
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2) Perceived Trouble in Making School Friends 
The table below (Table 7:6) presents data on the native and non-native youth 
perceptions of their ease in making school friends. 
TABLE 7:6 


Trouble in Making School Friends 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Perceived Trouble N & N & 

Yes fee 1. 3 42 22 01. 

Sometimes 1 7 4 Zioik 

No 116 C1. 144 75.8 

Non-response 7 4.9 0 - 
TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.0% P>.05 


The native youth do not show noticeably more difficulty in making school 
friends, than the non-native youth. In fact, the non-native youth seem to perceive 
themselves as having more difficulty in making school friends than the native 


youth do. 


3) Perception of Other Students Liking Self 


The table below (Table 7:7) presents data on the respondents' perception of 
other students liking self. 


TABLE 7:7 


Perception of Other Students Liking Self 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Perceived Liking N & N & 
Yes 114 79.7 So 83.7 
Sometimes ae 3 ze 4 201 
No 11 7 24 12.6 
Non-response 15h. 10.5 sue 1.6 
TOTAL 143 100 .02% 190 100.0% 
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The strong majority (79.7%) of native youth perceive the other students as 
liking them. There is no noticeable difference between the two samples in 
the percentage of youth who perceived the other students as liking them (P = 


not significant). 


4) Liking of Other Students 


The data in this section describes the attitude of the two samples toward 


the other students in their schools. 


TABLE 7:8 


Attitude Toward Other Students 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Liking N he N & 
Yes uly 81.8 . iby 90.5 
Sometimes 5 ss 7 bP 
No 10 7.0 9 er 
Non=-response tag Fad 2 1.1 
TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.07 

P peas 


The data in Table 7:8 suggests that the majority (81.8%) of the native 
youth like other students. A slightly larger proportion of the non-native 
youth than the native youth like the other students, however, this finding 


of difference is not significant (P = not significant). 
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5) Perception of Teachers Liking Self 


The data in Table 7:9 below describes the perceived attitudes 


of teachers toward the respondents. 


TABLE 7:9 


Perceived Attitudes of Teachers 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Perceived Liking N b N 4 
Yes 94 boy 141 74.2 
Sometimes 6 4.2 LO Shee 
No 20 14.0 au LOS 
Non-response 23 LG, 8. . 4.2 
TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.04 
PY sy Oe) 


It can be seen from Table 7:9 that a smaller percentage of native 
youth versus non-native youth perceive their teachers as liking them, and 
a slightly higher percentage of non-native youth perceive their teachers 
as not liking them. However, these differences are not statistically 
significant (P = Not significant). The observed differences may be due in 
part to the larger number of non-responses for the native youth sample on 
this item. These non-responses can not be excluded in the calculation of 


the percentages, because we do not know what these non-responses mean. 
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6) Liking of Teachers 


This item adds to the picture of the relationship between the respondents 


and their teachers (Table 7:10). 


TABLE 7:10 


Liking of Teachers 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Liking J ve N mA 
Yes 91 63.6 146 76.8 
Sometimes 9 52 12 Gos 
No AT | 18.9 26 ps a 
Non-response 16 fe 6 3.8 
TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 

P 7.05 


The data in Table 7:10 presents a clearer picture of the relationship 
of teachers and students. There is some difference between the percentage 
of the non-native and native youth samples that like their teachers, with a 
larger percentage of the non-native youth liking their teachers. Also, 
slightly more natives do not like their teachers, as compared to the non-natives. 
However, this interpretation is restricted in that the differences are not 


statistically significant. 


A more specific discussion of the relationship between students and 


teachers will be presented in the "discrimination in school" section below. 


~ 


All of the above items reflect on the adjustment of the student to the 
informal interaction in the school milieu. The following item deals with the 


over-all view of the respondents' adjustment to school. 
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7) Perception of Place in School 


The data presented in Table 7:11 is to analyze the respondents’ 


perception of his adjustment. 


Perception of Place in School 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Place N & N & 
Fits well 53 Hast 54 28.4 
Average 61 42.7 89 46.8 
Poorly 16 Lee 21 he Ne 
Non-response iS 9.0 26 1Sed 
TOTAL 143 100.07, » 190 100.02 

P05 


This suggests that the majority of both samples perceived themselves 
as fitting in "well" and "average" in school (79.8% and 75.2%). It-is 
interesting to note that a slightly higher percentage of native youth than 
non-native youth perceive themselves as fitting in well in their school, 


but this difference is not statistically significant. 
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Perceived Discrimination and Prejudice of Teachers 


This section deals with the respondents" perceptions of discrimination 


and prejudice in their teacher's interactions with them. 


Table 7:12 presents the perceived helpfulness of the respondents’ 


teachers, 

TABLE 7:12 

Perceived Helpfulness of Teachers 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Helpfulness N & N & 
Yes 109 76.2 148 ra gets) 
Sometimes 5 345 14 7.4 
No 19 1373 25 £32 
Non-response 10 tad ! nae) 

TOTAL 143 100.07 190 100.0% 
: Pues. 05 


The data in Table 7:12 suggests that the perceived helpfulness of 
teachers is the same for both native and non-native students (P = not significant). 
In both samples, over three-quarters of the respondents perceived their teachers 


as helpful. 


Table 7:13 presents the perceived occurrence of humiliating examples made 


by the respondents’ teachers. 
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Presence 
Yes 
Sometimes 
No 


Non-response 


TOTAL 


= Liss 


TABLE 7:13 


Occurrence of Humiliating Examples 


Native Youth 


N i 
80 55.9 
1 0.7 
55 38.5 
7 4.9 

143 100.0% 
Py 205 


Non-Native Youth 


4 
63.7 


0.5 


100 .0% 


It can be seen from Table 7:13 that the majority of both samples 


indicate that their teachers have made examples that have humiliated the 


respondents (P = Not significant). 


It is even more interesting to see that 


a larger percentage of the non-native (63.72) versus the native students (55.9%) 


indicate that their teachers have humiliated them by their examples. This 


suggests that the teachers are not being discriminatory in terms of unfavorable 


attitude toward the native versus the non-native students. 


The data in Table 7:14 presents the respondents perceptions of unneces- 


sary teacher punishment. 


Occurrence 


Yes. 
Sometimes 
No 


Non-response 


TOTAL 


TABLE 7:14 


Native Youth 


N % 
28 19.6 

1 0.7 
106 LOG 

8 a0 
143 100.0% 


P <,05 


Occurrence of Unnecessary Teacher Punishment 


Non-Native Youth 


4 
35.8 
3.2 


58.4 
4.0 


100.0% 
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It can be seen from the data in Table 7:14 that a much larger percen- 
tage of non-native youth than native youth indicate their teachers punish 
them unnecessarily (35.8% versus 19.6%). This item also suggests that the 
native youth are not relatively unfairly treated and discriminated against by 


their teachers. 


Educational Goals and Needs 


This section deals with the respondents’ indication of his educational 
goals and needs. Therefore, the respondents' desired grade level and indica- 


tions why this grade level is sufficient, are analyzed. 


TABLE 7:15 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Grade Level N a N A 
Complete post-secondary 2 1.4 95 50.0 
Some post-secondary 14 95.8 3 1.6 
Grade 12 108 rere) 719 41.6 
Some High School 6 4.2 3 1.6 
Grade 9 - ~ 2 hak 
Grades 6, 7 or 8 2 she iz 1 0.5 
Non-response 11 Ped 7 3.6 
TOTAL 143 100.02 190 100.0% 
Py 405 


The data in Table 7:15 suggest that the majority (75.5%) of the native 
youth students have grade 12 as their educational goal, with another 9.8% 
stating "some" post-secondary education as their educational goal. However, 
50.0% of the non-native students stated complete post-secondary education 
(university) as their educational goal, and another 41.6% stated Grade 12. 
This suggests that the educational expectations and goals are lower for the 


native youth, as compared to the control sample (P<*..05). 
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TABLE 7:16 


Why Grade Level is Sufficient 


Native Youth Non=-Native Youth 
Reason N & N & 
Enter into further education 40 28.0 9 Cf 
Able to make a good living oF sete!) 72 37.9 
Not interested in more 
education 5 Pye) 7 CW, 
Lack ability Z 1.4 0 0 
Parents expect respondent ) 
to work ) 
) 
Bh ) 0 0 6 3.1 
Respondent would rather  ) 
work ) 
Non-response 59 41.2 96 50.6 
TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.02 
Pe 00 


The non-response rate for the item in Table 7:16 was relatively high, 
which restricts the. application of the findings. Also, the results presented 
in Table 7:16 are directly related to those results in Table 7:15 because a 
larger percentage (28.0% versus 4.7%) of native youth feel that they’ have 
specified a grade level as a goal in order to enter into further education 
(P<.05). This could help explain why a lower percentage (25.9%) of native youth 
Stated post-secondary education as their goal, i.e. they defined grade 12 as 
their desired grade level to permit them to go on into further education. In 
comparison, 37.9% of the non-native youth stated they desired their specified 
grade level (mainly secondary education and fewer grade 12) in order to be able 
to make a good living. Therefore, the item of why the specified grade level is 
sufficient, is directly linked to what grade level was initially specified and 


the respondents' interpretation of grade level, i.e. high school grade level. 
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However, it does seem that the educational goal structure of the native 
youth sample is different than the non-native youth sample in that the native 
youth formulate much shorter range goals. The native youth have (75.5%) stated 
that their immediate educational goal is grade twelve, which may enable them to 
proceed to further education, or at least enable them to make a good living. In 
comparison, the non-native youth seem to be looking further ahead (and may be 
more confident in their possibility for success), more likely stating that post- 


secondary education is their goal (50.02) to enable them to make a good living. 


Perception of School Subjects’ Difficulty, Usefulness and Relevance 


This section will deal with the respondents’ liking of his subjects, 


perception of their difficulty and usefulness. 
1) Liking of Subjects. The data on whether the respondents like the 
subjects they are taking and the reasons for this are presented below. 


TABLE 7:17 


Liking of Subjects Taking 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Response N & N & 
Wen 104 72.7 121 6507 
Sometimes 1 Od 14 7.4 
No 28 19.6 52 27.4 
Non-response 10 Tau 3 Ns) 
TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 
P> .05 


The data in Table 7:17 suggest that approximately three-quarters of 


the native youth students (72.7%) like the subjects they are taking. 
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In comparison, noticeably fewer (less than two-thirds or 63.7%) non-native 
students like the subjects they are taking. However, this difference is not 


statistically significant. 


Table 7:18 deals with the reasons given by the respondents for why they 
like the subjects they are taking. 
TABLE 7:18 


Reasons for Liking Subjects 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Reason N & N & 
Help in the future 27 34.6 13 16:7 
Personal interest 38 48.7 45 Sd aed 
Good Teachers 3 oat 3 3.9 
Gives Respondent Something 
to do 2 2.6 a 5 lori 
Likes one particular subject 8 10.3 = - 
Many positive reasons g=. ; con palo. 20.5 
TOTAL 78 100.0% 78 100.0% 
Non-response & not applicable 65 N.A. Lie N.A. 


The data in Table 7:18 suggest that the most common reasons stated by 
the native students for liking the subjects they are taking are: i) for personal 
interest (48.7%), and ii) to help in the future (34.6%). In comparison this is 
very similar (P = not significant) to the main reasons listed by non-native 
youth: i) personal interest (57.7%), ii) help in the future (16.7%), and 
iii) other multiple positive reasons (20.5%). Since the non-response rate and 
not-applicable was so high here, the percentages were calculated on responses 
only. The results in Table 7:18 apply only to those respondents who like the 
subjects they are taking, whereas the data in Table 7:19 applies to the respondents 


who don't like the subjects they are taking. 


Table 7:19 deals with the reasons given by the respondents for why they 


did not like the subjects they were taking. P 
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TABLE 7:19 


Reasons for Not Liking Subjects 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Reasons N a N & 
The subjects are useless 
& irrelevant 2 10.0 7 15.6 
Subjects are boring - - 7 the PH) 
Subjects are too difficult 6 28.6 7 15.6 
Poor Teachers 3 14.3 a ue 
Does not like some 
subjects 5 21.4 14 Sieh 
Does not like school in 
general 4 19.0 3 6.7 
Too lazy and disinterested 1 4.8 2 4.4 
TOTAL ran 100.0% 45 100.0% 
Not Applicable and 
Non-response iZ2 N.A. 145 N.A. 


The data in Table 7:19 suggest that the major reasons given by the 
native youth students for disliking school, were that the subjects were too 
difficult (28.6%), that they didn't like "some" of the subjects (21.47%), 
and that they didn't like school in general (19.0%). In comparison, the 
major reasons given by the non-native youth for disliking school subjects 
were that they didn't like "some" school subjects (31.1%), that the subjects 


were too difficult (15.6%), boring (15.6%), and useless and irrelevant (15.6%). 
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Table 7:20 presents the subjects liked most and least by the respondents. 
TABLE 7:20 


Subjects Liked Most and Least 


i fapbeailh ch eget Cost lle 
Native Youth Non-Native Youth Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Subjects N ae, Meh mie Ni Ee z 
Math ay 25.9 41 21.6 47 32.9 43 22.6 
Social Studies 10 7aO 24 12.6 ) 6.3 13 6.8 
Science 15 10.5 22 11.6 ear 18.9 34 17.9 
French, English 
& Language 30 24.0 20 2005 30 2Us0 57 30.0 
Art or Drama 
Phy. Ed. 13 9.1 26 13.7 2 ee 4 Dek 
Sociology, Psycho- 
logy or Religion 4 208 4 ee ~ - 7 Sit 
Other Subjects 20 14.0 43 2256 6 42 11 Su 
Non=response 14 9F7 10 aes EES 135 21 gO RE 
TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100 .0% 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 
P “y 05 


The data in Table 7:20 suggest that the subjects most often mentioned by 
the native youth students as liked most are Math (25.9%), second, French, 
English, or Language (21.0%), and third, Science (10.5%). In comparison, one 
of the subjects most often mentioned by the non-native youth students as liked 
most is also Math (21.6%). However, more (though not statistically significant) 
non-native than native students mention Art, Drama or Physical Education, and 


Social Studies as "liked most". 
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The subject most often mentioned as “least liked" for the native 
students is also Math (32.9%), and second is French, English and Language 
(21.0%). In comparison these two subjects are also mentioned as liked 
least by the non-native students, but in reverse order, i.e. French, English 


or Language (30.0%) and then Math (22.6%). 


In summary, this suggests that almost an equal number of both the 
native and non-native samples dislike and like Math and Languages (P=N.S.). 
However, there is a greater percentage of native youth than non-native youth 
who like languages (21.0% versus 10.5%), and there is a greater percentage 
of non-native youth than native youth who dislike languages, (30.0% versus 
21.0%). Also a noticeably greater (thought not significantly different) 
percentage of native youth versus non-native youth, dislike Math (32.9% 
versus 22.6%). This may suggest that the native youth students are more 
likely to prefer languages (French, English, etc.), and then Math, while a 
comparable sample of non-natives are more likely to prefer Math and then 


Social Studies or Art, Drama and Physical Education. 


2) Perception of Subject Difficulty: This item was already touched 


on in Table 7:19 where "subjects were too difficult" was given as a major 


reason why the native youth dislike certain subjects. 


Table 7:21 presents data on whether the respondents perceive their 


subjects as difficult. 
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TABLE. F214 


Perception of Subject Difficulty 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Response N a N & 
Yes 41 Loar 59 Si aal 
Some 4 2G 38 20.0 
No 83 58.0 88 46.3 
Non-response 15 1A es: 5 2.6 
TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.02 

P#.05 


The results from Table 7:21 suggest that the majority of native 
youth students do not perceive the subjects they are taking as difficult 
(58.0%). However, a noticeably smaller percentage of the non-native youth 
perceive their subjects as not difficult (46.3%). The main difference in 
the two samples is that a noticeably larger percentage of the non-native 
youth (20.0% versus 2.8%) perceive some of their subjects as difficult, 
and some as not. On the over-all view, the native youth seem to be less 
likely than a comparable sample of non-native youth to perceive the subjects 


they are taking as difficult (P = <.05). 
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Table 7;22 below presents data on the perceived most difficult 
subjects, by both samples. 


TABLE 7:22 


Perceived Most Difficult subjects 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Sub jects N be N bh 
Math 36 Neh) 52 27.4 
English or Social Studies 20 14.0 41 21.6 
Physical & Social Sciences 18 E226 18 20 
Two or more subjects 
mentioned 36 ED ik 36 120 
Non-responses 33 23.0 43 Z2ied 
TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 
PaO 


It can be seen from Table 7:22 that the most often listed subject as 
"most difficult" was Math, by both samples (25.2% native youth, 27.4% non- 
native youth). The second most often listed "most difficult subject" was 


English and/or Social Studies, for both samples. 


The most common reason given by the native youth as to why their 
subjects were "most difficult" were: i) the subjects were too advanced, and 
ii) they were disinterested in the subjects. The same reasons were listed by 


the comparable non-native sample. 


These results suggest that a larger proportion of the non-native youth 
than native youth state that they perceive their subjects as difficult. The 
reasons given for the perceived difficulty of subjects, and the subjects listed 


as "most difficult" are the same for the two samples, (P = not significant). 
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3) Perception of Subject Usefulness 


Table 7:23 presents data on the respondents' perceptions of the useful- 


ness of the subjects they are taking. 
TABLE 7:23 


Perception of Subject Usefulness 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Response N & N a 
Yes 116 81.1 142 74.7 
Some 1 7 18 9.5 
No 17 11.9 30 15.8 
Non-response 9 6.3 0 0 

TOTAL 143 100.07 190 100.0% 
P > 2.05 


The results in Table 7:23 suggest that slightly more (though not signi- 
ficantly different) native youth than non-native youth perceive the subjects 


they are taking as useful (81.1% versus 74.72). 


The reasons why it was felt that these subjects were useful are 
presented below in Table 7:24. The data in Table 7:24 apply only to those 
respondents who perceive their subjects as useful. 

TABLE 7:24 


Why Subjects are Perceived as Useful 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Reasons N a N eA 
To find a job 40 34.5 35 24.6 
To further education 16 me i) a3 9.2 
Necessary Prerequisite ‘7 6.0 13 SP 
Generally needs them 10 8.6 27 19.0 
Other positive responses - - 7 4.9 
Non-response 43 cere ise ao 

TOTAL 116 100.0% 142 100.0% 
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Due to the relatively low response rate to this item by each sample, 
the interpretation of the data is limited. However, it seems that the most 
common reason why both the native and non-native students find the subjects 
they are taking useful, is because they will need these subjects to find 
a job (34.5% and 24.6%). Another 13.8% of the native youth perceived their 


subjects as useful for further education. 


The analysis in terms of perception of subject usefulness suggests 
that the native youth perceive the subjects they are taking as useful, in 
order to find a job and for further education. This is noticeably different 


from the non-native control sample in reasons (P  .05). 


Reasons for Leaving School 


Of the native youth sample, 48.1% (74 out of 154 who were students, 
including transients) stated that they had at one time considered leaving 
school. In comparison, 27.9% (53 out of 190) of the non-native students 
stated that they have considered leaving school. Table 7:25 presents the 
data on the reasons given as to why the respondents have thought of leaving 


school. 
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Reasons for Leaving School 


Native Youth* Non-Native Youth** 
Reasons N & N vA 
Stay home and help ou 28.4 4 pee 
Suggested by other students 20 A dea) 8 gh Bhs aa 
Suggested by friends 18 Bays 8 dts | 
Personal financial needs Ly 23%0 7 LOe2 
Too old for grade 16 ZL YO 4 725 
Family financial need 15 20.5 8 i as ap 
Absence of key family member 12 W652 2) 9.4 
Suggested by teachers 12 1Oe2 4, J) 
Death in family Lat, 14.9 8 Lick 
Suggested by school 10 Sie Pie. 2 3.8 
Suggested by parents 10 Tp: 5 9.4 
Suggested by family 8 10.8 3 Set 
Siebnecs inh family... 8 10.8 7 13.2 
Suggested by counsellor 4, D4 3 Dah 
Doesn't like school 2 Ds] = ioe 
Suggested by administration 1 M4 3 are | 


* Total N = 74 (excluding those who have not thought 
of leaving school) 

53 (excluding those who have not thought 
of leaving school) 


** Total N 


Pie 


The data in Table 7:25 suggest that the most common reason given by 


native youth for leaving school is the need to stay home and help (28.4%) .7 


1 This finding is in direct congruence with the findings of Lagasse, J.H., A 
Study of the Population of Indian Ancestry Living in Manitoba, Vol. 1, pp. 
129-130. Lagasse suggested that little progress in education can be made 
until the employment and economic situation of native families improves. 
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Other common reasons for native youth leaving school were; the pressure of 
other students and friends, personal and financial needs, and the fact that 


the respondent was too old for his grade level. 


In comparison, the most common reasons given by the non-native youth 
sample for leaving school were: also pressure from other students and friends, 
also family financial need, and death in the family. However, the most common 
reason given by the native youth was of secondary importance to the non-native 
youth (staying home to help). Also, not as many non-native youth as native 


outh gave "too old for grade" as a reason for leaving school. 
y & 


This analysis defines two responses as differentiating (though not 
statistically) the native and non-native youth reasons for leaving school. 
These reasons were: the need to stay home and help (more frequent for Native 
Youth), and the characteristic of being too old for their grade level, (more 
frequently given by native youth). This further characterizes the native 
youth sample as relatively older than non-natives at the same grade level, and 


more responsible for the respondents' family welfare. 


The most common reasons given by the native youth respondents who felt 
they were too old for their grade level was that they had had difficulty or 
failed, had started to school late, and/or blamed the teacher. In comparison, 
the most common reasons given by the non-native youth respondents were that 
they had had difficulty or failed, blamed the teacher, and stated they had lack 
of interest in school. This defines the reasons for students being behind in 
grades for the two samples as similar, except that the native youth were more 


likely to give the reason of having started to school late. . 
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SUMMARY 


The findings of the above analyses are isolated into the specific 


topics, as defined below: 


1) Based on the descriptive analysis above, the native students 
(compared to the non-native students) seem to be as well adjusted to 


school in general, excluding their perceptions of guidance counsellors. 


2) Relatively more native students than non-native students have had 
contact with guidance counsellors. . Also, native students do not view 
their contact with guidance counsellors as favorably as the non- 


native students do. 


3) Native students have significantly fewer non-native friends, as 
compared to non-native students (not controlling for other ethnicity 
of non-natives). The native students probably have many native friends 


as well. 


4) The native students seem equally adjusted (as compared to non- 
native students) in terms of: 


a) perceived trouble in making school friends 
b) perception of other students liking self 
c) liking of other students 

d) perception of teachers liking self 

e) liking of teachers 


The statistically similar responses on these items suggest that the 
native and non-native students are equally adjusted in terms of the 
informal interaction in the school milieu. The adjustment concepts will 


be further clarified in Chapters X and XI below. 


5) Both the native and non-native students view themselves as being 


in at least an "average" place in their schools. 
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6) There were no significant differences between the native and 
non-native youth in their perceptions of their teachers!’ helpfulness 
and discrimination. Also, native youth do not perceive themselves 
as more unfairly treated by their teachers, as compared to non- 


native youth. 


7) The educational expectations and goals of the native students 
seem to be lower, as compared to the non-native students, This 
may be explained by the fact that the native students seem to 
formulate shorter range goals. The immediate native youth goal was 
grade 12, while the immediate non-native youth goal was post- 


secondary education. 


8) There were no statistically significant differences between the 
native and non-native students! liking of school subjects. The majority 
of both student samples like the subjects they are taking, and mainly 
like these subjects because ag personal interest; mainly disliked 

some subjects because they were too difficult; and liked and disliked 
the same subjects. However, native students seemed more likely to 


prefer languages and math, while the non-native students preferred 


first math and then social studies, art, drama and physical education. 


9) The majority of native students do not perceive the subjects they 
are taking as difficult. In fact, the native students are less likely 
than the non-native students to perceive the subjects they are taking 


as difficult. 


10) The majority of native students perceive the subjects they 
are taking as useful, in order to find a job. This suggests that 
the native students perceive their subjects as useful in the applied 


rather than the academic sense, which is the same as the non-native 


students. 
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11) Two reasons seem to differentiate (though not statistically) 
the two student samples in terms of reasons for leaving school. 


The native youth more often gave the following reasons: 


‘a) need to stay home and help, and 


b) too old for grade level 


Therefore, the desciptive item analysis in Chapter VII suggests that 
the native students: i) have less favorable experiences with guidance 
counsellors, ii) seem to be equally well adjusted to school in general and 
also to informal interaction within the school milieu, iii) don't perceive 
Heir teachers as discriminative, iv) have shorter range educational goals, 
v) have lower educational expectations and goals, vi) don't perceive their 
subjects as more difficult, useless or irrelevant, as compared to the non- 
native students, and vii) seem to have slightly different circumstances that 


may prompt them to leave school. 


In conclusion, the educational system seems to be meeting the 
educational goals and needs of the native and non-native students equally 
well. The native students may be at a disadvantage in some areas, and have 
slightly different interests (in terms of subjects) and shorter range goals, 
but also seem to be well adjusted to their interaction in separate segments 
of their school experience. A more extensive analysis of the native student 


adjustment to school is presented in Chapters X and XI. 
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CHAPTER VIIT 


THE EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 


This chapter will present a content analysis of the extent and type 


of native youth employment, and will focus on the following topics: 


1) non-student employment 

2) student employment 

3) job satisfaction and chances for promotion 
4) reasons for unemployment 

5) student summer employment 

6) summer unemployment 

7) procedure of finding jobs in past 


8) extent of difficulty finding employment 


Where possible, the data for native youth will be compared to the 


data for non-native youth. 


Non-Student Employment 


This analysis deals with the 80 native youth transient respondents. 


TABLE 8:1 


Non-Student Employment 


Transient Native Youth 


N x 
Part-time 10 HE 
Full-time 5 629 
Unemployed 57 yi 2 
Non-response 8 10.0 


yes 
TOTAL \ 80 100.0% 
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The data in Table 8:1 suggest that approximately three-quarters 
(71.2%) of the transient (non-student) youth are unemployed, and only a 


minimal percentage (6.3%) are full-time employed. 


The mean number of hours per week that these 15 non-student native 
youth worked was 35.2 hours. The length of employment on the present job 
varied from two months to over ten years. The employment mobility was 
measured by the number of jobs the respondents have had in the past two years. 
Since the mean number of jobs is 5.1 for the 15 employed non-students, it is 
suggested that these native youth are at least moderately mobile in terms of 
employment. Only three out of the 15 (20%) native youth non-students had 


been fully employed for the past year. 


The occupational structure of the native youth non-student respondents 
is presented below in Table 8:2. 
TABLE 8:2 


Occupational Structure of Native Youth 


Non-Students 


Occupational Level N & 
Hollingshead 5 2 13.3 
Hollingshead 6 1 6.7 
Hollingshead 7 8 53.3 
Non-response 4 26 pit 
TOTAL i 100.02 


The Hollingshead scale of SoctoMeconante positions (see Appendix J) 
breaks up the major occupations into 7 scale points, point number 7 being the 
lowest position. Hollingshead 5 is defined as skilled manual employees, 
Hollingshead 6 is defined as machine operators and semi-skilled employees, and 


Hollingshead 7 is defined as unskilled employees. This suggests that the 
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majority (53.3%) of the native youth non-students are in the unskilled 


occupations. 


The analysis in this section describes the native youth non-student 
as most likely to be unemployed. If he is employed he is more likely to 
be employed part-time, relatively mobile in terms of length of time at one 


job and most likely to be an unskilled employee. 


Student Employment 


This section deals with the 143 native youth respondents who stated 
that they were students; and the 190 non-native youth students. Ten out of 
143 (7.0Z) of the native youth students are working part-time, while a 
comparable 47 out of 190 (24.7%) of the non-native youth are employed part 
time. This suggests that the non-native students are more likely to be 
working than the native students. Since the N for the native youth is 
relatively small, (less than 40), the interpretations are limited and a test 


for significant differences was not as applicable. 
The kinds of jobs that the two samples have are outlined in Table 8:3. 


TABLE 8:3 


Type of Student Job 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Job Type N a N & 
Babysitting 2 20.0 iS pA Pee | 
Delivery 1 10.0 9 19 cL 
Clerking ut 10.0 "] 4.3 
Construction, 
manual 4 40.0 10 24.3 
Hospital 1 10.0 - ~ 
Other “ os 9 LoL 
Non-response 1 10.0 4 Bayo 
TOTAL 10 100.0% 47 100.0% 
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The data in Table 8:3 suggest that the native youth were most likely 
to have construction (manual and farm) or babysitting jobs. The same is 
true for the non-native youth except in the opposite order, i.e. first 
babysitting and then construction and manual jobs. A larger percentage of 


the non-native youth than the native youth seem to get the delivery jobs. 


The mean number and frequency distribution of hours per week worked 


are presented below in Table 8:4. 


TABLE 8:4 


Hours Per Week Worked 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Hours N % N is 
0-4 2 20.0 9 1950 
5 - 8 2 10.0 12 25%5 
9 = 12 = - r, 14.9 
(0 to 12 hours s) 30.0% 28 59.5%) 
13-- 16 - - 3 6.4 
17 - 20 2 20.0 5 10.6 
21 - 24 | - : “4.3 
29+ a 20.0 2 4.3 
Non-response 3 30.0 7 14.9 
TOTAL 10 100.0% 47 100.02 
Mean # of Hours/Week 12.4 10.4 


The frequency distribution of hours per week worked in Table 8:4 


seems to suggest a wide spread of hours for the respondents. The majority 
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(59.5%, N = 28) of the non-native students work 0 to 12 hours per week, 
while this is not so for the native youth students. The mean number of 
hours per week worked are different for the two samples, with the native 


youth on the average, working more hours per week. 


TABLE 8:5 aida 

Time of Day Worked oo. 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth | 
Time N z N % 
Mornings only B 10.0 ~ 
Afternoons 2 20.0 Ie ee 
Afternoons and Weekends 1 10.0 J 10.6 
Mornings and Afternoons 1 20 3 = 
Evenings only 1 £0'..0 11 23.4 
Days - - 2 4.3 
Evenings and Days = = 6 T2eO 
Non-response : 4 40.0 8 17 


TOTAL 10 100.0% 47 100.0% 


Again the working structure appears to be different for the two 
samples. However, the majority of both samples work afternoons only or 


evenings only (especially the non-native youth sample). 


Job Satisfaction and Chances for Promotion 


This section deals with both the student and non-student sub-samples 
of the native youth sample. The data re job satisfaction and chances for 


promotion are presented in Table 8:6 below. 
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TABLE 8:6 


Job Satisfaction and Chances for Promotion* 


Native Youth Non-Native 
Total Non-Student Student Youth 
Response N hb nN? to Mey ae no To 
Likes 
present job 20: 180 19 86.27 ry 70.0 35 1495 


Perception of 
high to aver- 
age chances Ld 0 (48200 7 46.7 56 Owl 17 36.2 


for promotion 


Perception of 
high to aver- 
age chances Lf) 6820 13 86.7 ie ED 25 Sa, 2 


for better job 


Perception of 
high to aver- 
age chances 14 56.0 8 53:43 Gut 6Oxn0 10 218.3 


for losing job 


Desire for 
better job BS) 920 L5 100.0 8 80.0 31 66.0 


* Non-cumulative percentages are presented in this table 


1 MokalinNue 25 
2 Total N = 15 
3 Total N = 10 
4 Total N = 47 


The data in Table 8:6 suggest that the vast majority of all samples 
like their present jobs, but also desire a better job. The perception of high 
to average chances for promotion are lowest for the non-native youth (36.2%). 
Also, the perception of high to average changes for losing their job is 
markedly lowest for the non-native youth (21.3%). However, the perceptions 
of high to average chances for getting a better job, and desiring a better 


job, are higher for the native non-student sub-sample. 
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The largest differences between the two school samples are in terms 
of perception of high to average chances for losing job, with the native 
students as higher; and desiring a better job, also with the native 


students higher. 


This analysis seems to suggest that the non-native youth have more 
security in their present jobs than the native student youth. However, the 
native and non-native student youth seem to equal in their job satisfaction. 
The results are inconclusive in terms of perceived chances for promotion 
and perceived chances for a better job. A higher percentage (50.0% versus 
36.2%) of native youth than non-native youth perceive that they have a good 
chance for promotion; while a higher percentage (53.2% versus 40.0%) of non- 
native youth than native youth perceive that they have a good chance for a 
better job. These differences may be explained in that the native youth 
are more likely to hope to get a promotion within a certain job structure; 
while the non-native youth are more likely to perceive themselves as getting 


a better job, rather than getting a promotion within the same job type. 


Reasons for Unemployment 


Since 71.2% (N=66) of the native non-students, 93.0% (N=133) of the 
native students, and 75.3% (N=143) of the non-native students are unemployed; 
it becomes very relevant to ask why these youth are unemployed. The data 


on the reasons for unemployment is presented in Table 8:7 below. 
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TABLE 8: / 
Reasons for Unemployment* 


Native Youth Non-Native 
Total Non-Student Student Youth 

Reasons ni vA n? % we ib nt mA 
Can't find job 69 34.7 43 ES et IES 1 9 ars A 43, 30.1 
Attending school Os. eee 3 4.5 61 45.9 Nal ree 
Lack of education. 

training or skill 57 2626> ="40 60.6 Eye Yh298 10 7.0 
Too young yo ZOE 9 ESTO 44 33.1 76 53k 
No transportation 34 17.1 24 36.4 BO 6495 7 4.9 
Discrimination 

and prejudice 34 17.1 24 36.4 10 pe. 1 Pa 
Don't want avail- 

able jobs 27 13:26 14 As ae 13 9.8 We 8.4 
Stay home to help 21 10.6 8 he ane LW 9.8 19 133.3 
No need or want to 5 DAES 3 a5 2 Lo 6 Woe 
Work not available 4 Za l 3.0 3 ae 3 Bet 
Married no need to zZ 1.0 2 eee - - - - 
Other 24 be ae i 16 2a. 2 8 6.0 A 20 


* percentages are non-cumulative 


Total N = 199 P < .05 
Total N = °66 
Total N= 133 
Total N = 143 


Four of the major reasons why native youth are unemployed are: 
i) they can't find a job, ii) they are attending school, iii) they lack 
education, training or skill, and iv) they are too young. These are also 
the major reasons given by the native youth students, except with “attending 


school" and "too young" as the prime reasons. 
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In comparison the three major reasons why non-native youth are unemployed 
are: i) too young, ii) can't find a job, and iii) have to stay home to help. 
This suggests that some of the major reasons for unemployment are the same 
for both native and non-native samples. The Mopauakive youth do not give the 
lack of education, training or skill reason as frequently as the native youth. 
Also, another important distinction between the native and non-native youth 
samples is that discrimination and prejudice is given as a reason for unemploy- 


ment by 36.4% (N=24) of the native non-students and 7.5% (N=10) of the native 


students, as compared to only .7% (N=1) of the non-native youth. 


This analysis suggests that the major reasons for unemployment are the 
same for all samples, i.e. some of the respondents were too young to work and 
some of the respondents couldn't find jobs. The distinguishing points seemed 
to be that more of the non-native youth had to stay home and help, and many 
more of the native youth gave "attending school" as a reason for unemployment 


(P=.05). 


Student Summer Employment 


Thirty-one out of the 143 (21.7%) native students were employed last 
summer, and 64 out of 190 (33.1%) of the non-native students were employed last 
summer. This suggests that the summer employment was noticeably greater for 


the non-native as compared to the native students. 


Table 8:8 below presents the types of jobs the respondents had during 


the summer. 
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TABLE 8:8 


Type of Summer Job for Students 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Type of Job N & N & 
Laboring Ak See, 20 31.2 
Babysitting — 8 2.0 2 Da 
Clerical 4 sR) = - 
Delivery 3 Sa | 17 26.6 
Clerking, sales 2 Oa5- : 5 7.8 
Other jobs 3 ay 7 10.9 
Non-response 0 0.0 6 9.4 
TOTAL 31 100.12 64 100.02 


P > .05 


The data in Table 8:8 suggest that the two most common jobs that 
native youth students have had during the summer are laboring and babysitting 
jobs. The most common jobs held by non-native youth are laboring aes but 
also delivery jobs. The major difference between the types of jobs the two 
samples had in the summer is in the fact that native youth were more likely 
to have had babysitting and clerical jobs than the non-native youth, whereas 
the non-native youth were more likely than the native youth to have had 


delivery jobs. However, these differences are not statistically significant. 


The mean number of hours worked per week by the native youth during 
their summer employment was 29.4 hours, as compared with 18.3 hours for the 
non-native youth. Table 8:9 presents the data on hours worked per week 


during the summer for both samples. 
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TABLE 8:9 


Hours/Week Worked During Summer 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Hours /Week N (if N us 
0-8 4 12.9 28 43.8 
9 - 16 2 9.7 3 ear, 
17 - 24 Mi 6A 7 10.9 
25 ~ 32 fis 3.2 2 a4 
33 - 40 14 45.2 | da We ke 
41 + | 4 12.9 7 10.9 
Non-response 4 e239 6 9.4 
TOTAL Sen 100.02 64 100 .0% 
33+ hours/week so Sen led 28.1% 
Mean = 29.4 hours/ 18.3 hours/week 
week 
Px US 


The data in Table 8:9 suggest that the majority (58.1% of native 
youth worked 33+ hours per week. However, a close majority (43.8%) of 
non-native youth worked 8 or less hours a week. Therefore, even though 
a lower percentage of native youth worked during the suited: they worked 


more during a week then the comparative non-native youth (P<.05). 


Table 8:10 presents data on the length of the respondents' summer 


job. 
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TABLE 8:10 


Length of Summer Job 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Number of Months N & N & 
Less than 1 4 179 1 D6 
1 to ls 6 19.4 A3 23.4 
Less than 2 z 6.5 - = 
2 to 2% 13 41.9 ao I9y 1 
3 to 4 a3 Eon! L 2.6 
4 plus 3 9.7 17 26.6 
Non-response 0 0 a 123 
TOTAL a0 BOOG LS 64 100.17 


P Y..05 


The data from Table 8:10 suggest that the largest group (41.9%, N=13) 
of native students worked 2 to 245 months which is comparable to the 39.1% 
(N=25) of Perea seie students who also worked 2 to 24s months. The major dif- 
ferences in the number of months the two samples worked is that a larger percen- 
tage of the ative youth as compared to the non-native youth, ores less than 
1 month; and a larger percentage of non-native students worked 4 and more months 


during the summer. However, these differences are not statistically significant. 


This analysis suggests that there are noticeable differences (though not 
statistically significant) in the types of jobs the native youth have during 
the summer, with the non-native youth getting more delivery jobs and the native 
youth getting more babysitting and clerical jobs. The native youth also 
tended to work more hours per week but for a shorter part of the summer. This 


may be partly due to the relatively older age of the native youth. 
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Sumer Unemployment 


Since 78.3% (N=112) of the native students and 66.3% (N=126) of the 
nonsative students were unemployed during the summer, it is interesting 
to mte what these unemployed did. 


TABLE 8:11 


Summer Activities (Unemployment) 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Actiities N & N & 
Did xothing 20 2749 15 11.9 
Traviled 9 8.0 26 20.6 
Helpd family or friends 8 rie 7 5.6 
Campd 3 ay | 4 aoe 
Leftcity 2 i.8 3 2.4 
Commnity activities 1 9 3 2.4 
Otheractivities 4 3.6 4 ave 
Non=esponse 65 58.0 64 50.7 
TOTAL Itz 100.0% 126 100 .0% 
ee gee) 


Since the non-response rate is relatively high (over-half of the 
applZiable responses) the interpretation of the results for this item are 
correspondingly restricted. However, the data in Table 8:11 suggest that 
mostof the unemployed native youth who answered this item did nothing 
(17.%, N=20) during the summer, as compared to most of the non-native youth 
who tavelled (20.6%, N=26). This may suggest that unemployed non-native 
youthhave more opportunity than native youth students to travel during the 


summe’ months (difference is not statistically significant). 
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Procedure for Finding Jobs in the Past 


Table 8:12 presents a frequency distribution of the various ways the 


native youth and non-native youth have found jobs in the past. 


The total 


samples are looked at since the number who have ever been employed for 


each sample is not 


known. 


TABLE 8:12 


Procedure for 


Finding Past Jobs* 


Native Youth 


OR etn deante ee 
N N 7 


We k 


~ 


| Bor ae 
Procedure N b 
Through 
friends 91 40.6 51 

Through 

looking around 90 40.2 62 
Want Ads in 

paper 15 331.05 45 
Through 

agency OG “225 52 
Through “4 

School 

Counsellors 16 Desk 3 


* Non-cumulative frequencies are presented here 


Total N = 
Total N = 
Total N 
Total N 


63.0 40 42.0 
76.5 28 19.6 
BS £6 SO 2a 
64.2 14 a0 
Se Ie) ok 


224 

81 
143 
190 


Non-Native 


Youth 
no %, 
53 Zh a9 
44 ZovzZ 
20 1065 
9 Aad 
4 2.1 
P< .05 


The data in Table 8:12 suggest that the two most common procedures that 


the native youth have used to find jobs have been: 


N=91), and ii) through looking around (40.2%, N=90). 


i) through friends (40.62, 


This is also true for the 


sub-sample of native non-students, however, a large percentage found jobs through 


agencies (64.2%, N=52) and through want ads in the paper (55.6%, N=45). A number 


of native students (21.0%, N=30) have also found jobs through want ads in the paper. 


The largest percentage of native students (42.0%, N=40) have found jobs mainly through 


q 


their friends (27.9%, N=53) and through looking around (23.2%, N=44). 
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This analysis suggests that the procedure for findings jobs is mainly 

the same for native and non-native students, the main difference being that 

a larger percentage of native students than non-native students have found 
jobs through friends and want ads in the paper (P<“.05). The native non- 
students were the only ec def in which a large percentage (64.2%, N=52) 
had found jobs through agency contact. This suggests that both school samples 
tend to rely on more informal means of obtaining part time jobs, than the 
formal approach to an agency that is more likely used in combination with the 
other procedures by the native non-students who are also more likely in search 


of full-time permanent jobs. 


Extent of Difficulty in Finding Employment 


This item deals with all the samples and attempts to measure the extent 
of the need for employment, and how easily this need is being met. Table 8:13 
below presents the percentage of each sample and sub-sample that have had 


trouble finding employment. 


TABLE 8:13 


Trouble Finding Employment 


Native Youth Non-Native Youth 
Total Sample Transient Student 
RESPONSE N % N Z N % N 2 
Yes 102 ADeD 57 70.4 45 Dibew 44 Zaere 
No 72 Cae | LZ 14.8 60 42.0 81 42.6 
Non- 
response 50 32.4 a2 14.8 38 2669 65 34.2 
TOTAL 224 100.02 81 100.02 L&3 100.0% 190 100.02 
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The data in Table 8:13 suggest that the majority (70.4%) of the native 
transients have difficulty finding employment. The percentage of native 
transients having difficulty finding employment is greater than the native 
students (P<..05). This may be explained by the fact that many of the native 
students (and also non-native students) are not looking for jobs, probably 
because they ave too young or are full-time students. The difference in the 
proportions of those having and not having difficulty in finding employment 
between the two student samples is not statistically significant (P= not signi- 


ficant), though slightly higher for the native students. 


This analysis suggests that the majority of the young adult native 
transients have trouble finding employment, and therefore see their employment 
needs as not being met. Approximately 1/3 of the native students and 1/4 of 
the non-native students also have trouble finding employment but this difference 
is not statistically significant. Therefore, it is concluded that the non- 
native students are just as likely as the native students not to have their 


employment need realized. 
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SUMMARY 


The above analysis suggested that the transients (non-students) are 
most likely to be unemployed. If a native transient is employed, he is most 
likely to be employed part-time, at least relatively mobile in terms of length 


of time at a job, and an unskilled employee. 


The non-native students are more likely to be working than the native 
students. Both the native and non-native students are most likely to have 
construction (manual and farm), or babysitting jobs. The native students work 
on the average, more hours per week than the non-native students. Also, He 


majority of both student samples work afternoons or evenings only. 


The vast majority of all four samples (native, non-native, student and 
transient) like their present jobs but also desire a better job. The analysis 
seems to suggest that the non-native youth have more security in their present 
jobs than the native youth. Also, the native youth seem to be more likely to 
hope to get a promotion within a certain job structure; while the non-native 
youth are more likely to perceive themselves as getting a better job (rather 


than a promotion). 


Some of the major reasons for unemployment are the same for both native 
and non-native student samples; for example: i) too young, ii) can't find a 
job, and iii) attending school. The distinguishing reasons for unemployment 
between the two student samples were that more of the non-native youth had "to 
stay home and help" and comparatively more native youth gave "attending school" 


as a reason for unemployment. 
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Summer employment was noticeably greater for the non-native as compared 
to the native students. There were noticeable (though not statistically 
significant) differences in the types of jobs the two samples had during the 
summer, with the non-native youth more likely having delivery jobs and the 
native youth more likely having babysitting or clerical jobs. The native 
youth also tended to work more hours per week, but for shorter periods. Some 
of these differences may be partly due to the relatively older age of the 


native youth sample as compared to the non-natives. 


Most of the unemployed native youth did "nothing" during the summer, 
as compared to most of the non-native youth who travelled (this finding is 


restricted by a high non-response rate). 


The procedure for finding jobs is mainly the same for native and non- 
native students, however, a larger percentage of native students as compared 
to non-natives have found jobs through friends and want ads in the paper. | Both 
school samples tend to rely on more informal means of obtaining part-time jobs 
rather than approaching an agency. Native non-students are more likely to 
approach agencies because they are also more likely to be searching for full- 


time permanent jobs. 


The majority of the native transients have trouble finding employment 
and therefore, view their employment need as not being met. Also, the non- 
native students seem just as unlikely as the native students to have their 
employment needs realized. One~quarter to one-third of the non-native and 
native students stated that they have trouble finding employment. Many of 
the others are not looking for employment because they are too young, are 


full-time students, or have no need to work. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SOCIAL INFORMATION AND GENERAL SOCIAL SUMMARY FACTORS 


This chapter isolates general proto-type factors for the transient 
and student native samples, and then compares the factor structures of the native 
and non-native student samples. A component analysis of the combined student 
samples was also carried out, which defined the variables used in the hypotheses 


tested in Chapters X and XI. 


A principal component analysis (with orthogonal varimax rotation) computer 
program was run on the separate sub-sample responses.~ An oblique rotation 
(Promax) was also attempted on this data but the results did not add clarity 

i 2 
or simplicity to the original orthogonal solution. The original variables 
correlated for the component analysis of the native student, non-native student 


and total student samples are presented in Appendix P. 


Therefore, the isolated factors, orthogonally rotated, define the charac- 
teristics of the native transient, native student, non-native youth, and total 


student samples. 


Also, a brief discussion of the perceived personal needs will be presented 


for both the native and non-native youth total samples. 


The Transient Native Youth Factors 


The following table (Table 9:1) presents the factors and related variables 
isolated as possibly related to discrimination for the native transient youth. 
The original correlation matrix is in Appendix K. The factors were chosen by 
setting the eigenvalue at 1.000 or greater. Variables with factor loadings over 


-300 were included as contributing variables. 


1 Division of Educational Research Services, FACTO1 


2 The oblique rotation was attempted to isolate possibly related factors. 
The oblique factors obtained were minimally correlated, which suggests 
that the majority of the factors isolated by the principal component 
analysis are independent of each cot ae 
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TABLE 9:1 


Proto-Type Factors Isolated Re Native Transient Youth* 


Factor 1 Pactor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 
General Social Trouble With Personal Trouble With 
Discrimination Public Help Avoidance Service In 
Services Bars (under age) 
Edmontonians avoidance . 0.993 
Trouble finding housing 0.463 0.735 —.424 
Trouble finding employment 0.168 0.944 Sd 
Hassled in street 1.006 . O165 | bas 
Hassled by men 0.967 ea AG ke Ba Bs W. 
Hassled by people 0.907 0.176 tbe he. 
Trouble with service in bars . 223 O57 
Trouble with welfare 0.456 0.875 
Trouble with service in 
bus depot . 0.687 0.487 0.119 


* The empty columns specify correlations of .100 or less. 


Table 9:1 suggests that the intercorrelations between nine variables 


may be explained by four factors. These factors are defined as: 


| Factor I - General social discrimination 
. Factor II - Trouble with public help services 
Factor III - Personal avoidance 


Factor IV - Trouble with service in bars 


Factor I contains the following variables in decreasing order of loading 


of scores: 


a) Hassled in street, b) hassled by men, c) hassled by people, 
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d) trouble with service in bus depot, e) trouble finding housing, and 
f) trouble with welfare. Factor I seems to define general social 


discrimination, especially in public places. 


Factor II seems to define trouble with public help services, and 
contains the following variables in decreasing order of loading scores: 
a) trouble finding employment, b) trouble with welfare, c) trouble 


_ finding housing, and d) trouble with service in the bus depot. 


— 


Factor III can be defined as personal avoidance, containing the 
following variables in decreasing order of loading scores: 


a) Edmontonians avoid you, and b) trouble finding housing. 


Factor IV loads mainly on two variables: 

a) trouble with service in bars, and b) trouble finding housing. 
This suggests that Factor IV may be defining a factor which is highly 
related to age or some other undefined variable. Since the factor 
loading for "trouble finding housing" is negative, Factor IV defines 
people who don't have trouble finding housing, but who have trouble with 
service in bars (which may be because they are too young to be servéd in 


bars). 


Therefore, the factor analysis on the nine variables related to 
native transient discrimination has isolated four specific types of 


discrimination: 


1) general social discrimination, 
2) discrimination in terms of help from public services, 
3) discrimination in personal interactions, 


and, 4) discrimination in bars. 
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The Native Student Factors 


Seventy-nine variables theoretically and a priorially related to 
adjustment, general personality, integration, discrimination, alienation, 
assimilation, self-identity, etc. were component analyzed to yield twelve 
distinct and unrelated orthogonal, proto-type factors. These factors were 
chosen by selecting all eigenvalues of 1.000 or greater. The original 


variable correlation matrix is presented in Appendix L. 


From these twelve factors the first eight were selected (explaining 
92.4% of the total variance)< Only variables with factor loadings over 


-400 were included as the major contributing variables. 


The labels of each factor are only significant as an attempt to 
conceptually link the factorially related variables to the proto-type factor 


structure. 


Factor I - General,Adjustment to School 


Factor I is a very general factor containing twenty-five variables 
with factor loadings of .401 or more. The larger loadings define the 
perception of place of self and others in the school milieu. Therefore, it 
is suggested that this group of variables define a general adjustment factor 


labelled as "general adjustment to school". 


Factor II = Genéral Pérsonality 


Another twenty-three variables with factor loadings of .403 or more 
were isolated for Factor II. This factor defined an area of general persona- 
lity and loaded most highly (factor loadings of .800 or greater) on: 

i) feeling of need to be alone, ii) acceptance of self, iii) acceptance 


of life as a series of problems, iv) liking of some basic goals in life, 
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and v) perception of conformity. 
Factor III - General Integration 


Seventeen more variables with factor loadings of .425 or more 
were isolated in Factor III. The following variables had factor loadings 
of ./36 and higher, and therefore define Factor III. 

i) trouble with service in stores, 

ii) participation in community leagues , 
iii) trouble with service from welfare, and 


iv) trouble with service in bus depot. 
/ 


Factor IV - General Discrimination or Disadvantage 


Factor IV is another general factor with factor loadings of .400 
or greater for 18 variables. The following variables had factor loadings 
of .662 or greater: 

1) perception of agencies catering to needs (.786) 

2) trouble finding employment (.714) 

3) desire to keep traditional way of life (.705) 


4) perception of inadequate variety of services offered by 
agencies (./700) 


5) hassled by people (.682) 

6) trouble finding housing (.680) 

7) perception of general inadequacy of agencies (.676) 

8) perception of inadequate number of agencies (.662) 
This factor seems to define the area of perceptions of being dis- 


advantaged, underprivileged, dissatisfied, and discriminated against. 


The four general factors outlined above explain approximately 
two-thirds of the variance of the native student responses. The remaining 


four factors help define these general characteristics of the native youth 
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students more specifically. 
Factor V - General Life Outlook and Adjustment 


The following six variables define factor V, in decreasing factor 
loadings: 

1) Liking of Edmontonians (.825) 

2) Perception of Edmontonians as friendly (.825) 

3) Perception of Edmontonians as unfriendly ¢689) 

4) Edmontonians try to help individual (.607) 

5) perceived avoidance of Edmontonians (.532) 

6) Edmontonians try toy understand individual (.509) 


These six variables suggest a general adjustment or outlook factor. 
Factor VI - Adjustment to Interpersonal Interaction in School 


Another five variables clarify the general adjustment factor as 
separate from the specific adjustment to informal interaction in the 
school milieu. These five variables are presented below in decreasing factor 
loadings: 

1) perceived trouble making friends (723) 

2) liking of other students (.695) 

3) perception of other students liking self (.661) 

4) perception of teachers liking self (.658) 


5) possession of non-native friends (.632) 
Factor VII - Conformity to Conventional Norms 


The six variables listed below suggest a conformity to conventional 
norms and values factor. The variables are listed in order of decreasing 


factor loadings: 
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1) Perceived friendliness of police (.641) 
2) Go to police for help (.618) 

3) Confidence in police (.577) 

4) Part-time employment (7 s) 

5) Where to go for advice (.512) 


6) Desire to integrate into Edmonton way of life (.466) 
Factor VIII - Closeness of Relationship with Family 


The following four variables define whether the respondents would go 
for help to their families or somewhere else. The variables are listed in 
order of decreasing factor loadings. | 

1) where individual goes when he has emotional troubles (.740) 

2) where individual goes when lonely (.705) 

3) where individual goes when in trouble (.600) 


4) where individual goes when frustrated (.582) 


Therefore, the factor analysis of the native student responses to 
seventy-nine variables, clearly isolated eight independent factors. These 
factors are related to the general personality, integration, adjustment, 
discrimination, assimilation, conformity, and closeness of relationship 
conceptual areas. These factors were defined as: 

1) general adjustment to school 

2) general personality 

3) general integration 

4) general discrimination and disadvantage 

5) general life outlook and deotdemate 

6) adjustment to interpersonal interaction in school 

7) conformity to conventional norms and values, and 


8) closeness of relationship with family 
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The Non-Native Youth Factors 


Seventy-seven variables theoretically and a priorially related to 
the same conceptual areas as defined for the native youth sample were factor 
analyzed. The original variable correlation matrix is in Appendix M. Twenty- 
seven factors with eigenvalues greater than 1.000 were isolated. The first 
thirteen of the factors were selected as relevant proto-type factors using 
the Scree Test method of plotting the eigenvalues and selecting a point where 
the eigenvalues showed a pronounced drop in size. These thirteen factors still 
included the majority of the variance (59.8%). Factors 14 to 27 presented a 
continuum of decreasing eigenvalues with no numerically suggestive cutting 
point. Again, only variables mee factor loadings over .400 were included as 


the major contributing variables. The labels for each factor have conceptual 


significance only so far as they add clarity to the proto-type factor structure. 


Bactvor 1 -) Perception of Adequacy of Agency Resources 


Four distinct variables describe Factor I as the Perception of 
Agency Resources’ Adequacy: 

1) perception of general inadequacy of agency resources (.858) 

2) perception of agencies catering to needs (.844) 

3) perception of inadequate number of agencies (.828) 


4) perception of inadequate variety of agencies (.828) 


This factor is statistically pure with no other factors loading on 


it and was not found in the native student analysis. 


Factor II - Relationship with Teacher 


The following five variables define a very specific factor, the 


respondents! perception of his relationship with his teachers. 
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perception of teacher helpfulness (.784) 
like teachers (.783) 

general perception of teachers (.577) 
perception of teachers liking self (.519) 


desire to achieve recognition (.409) 


This factor does not have another factor loading on it, and 


therefore is not statistically complex. Also, this factor is peculiar 


to the non-native student sample. 


Factor III - General Life Outlook and Adjustment 


The four variables that describe this factor are listed below: 


1) 
2) 
3) 


4) 


Edmontonians try to help you (./763) 
Edmontonians do things with you (.690) 
Edmontonians perceived as friendly (.567) 


Edmontonians try to understand you (.540) 


This factor (Factor III) was also isolated for the native youth 


student sample, and this suggests that both of the student samples’ charac- 


teristics can be explained in this factorial dimension. 


° 


Factor LIV - Trouble with help from Public Services (Discrimination) 


The four variables that load on this factor are: 


1) 
2) 
3) 


4) 


trouble with service in bars (.696) 
trouble with service from welfare (.689) 
trouble finding housing (.598) 


trouble finding employment (.584) 


This factor was also isolated for the native transient and student 


responses where it was suggested that this factor may be isolating feelings 


of being discriminated against. 
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However, this discrimination factor is different from the 
similar factor isolated for the native students, in that the non-native 
discrimination factor applies specifically to public service whereas 
the native student discrimination factor applies to a more general 
perception of being disadvantaged, dissatisfied, underprivileged and 
discriminated against. This may suggest that the native youth tend to 
feel discriminated against by most of white society (which includes help 
from public services), whereas the non-natives tend to see discrimination 
more specifically in terms of adequacy of service and help from public 


sources (including bars, welfare, landlords, etc.). 


Factor V — Personal Discrimination - Persecution 


The two variables that define Factor V are: 


1) hassled by men (.888) 


2) hassled by people (.877) 


These variables suggest a perception of persecution or trouble from the people 
around them, which is a type of discrimination. The variables that define 
this specific type of non-native discrimination, were included in "general 


discrimination or disadvantage" factor of the native student analysis. 


Factor V suggests that the more specific non-native discrimination 
factor is peculiar to the non-native sample, whereas the native students 
perceive this type of discrimination as a part of a total discrimination 


operative in white society. 


Factor VI - Employment Discrimination 


The three variables that define Factor VI are: 
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bE) ie liking of present ijob \(.325) 

2) part-time employment (.783) 

3) perception of employment discrimination (.636) 
These variables define another specific type of discrimination that is 
not included in the native student general discrimination factor. This 
suggests that this factor may be specific to the non-native youth sample 


and not to the native sample. 
Factor VII - Adjustment to Interpersonal Interaction in School 


The three variables that define Factor VIT: 

1) perception of other students liking self (.776) 

2) perceived trouble making friends (599) 

3) liking of other students (.555) 

This adjustment factor is almost identical to the adjustment 
factor (Factor VI) isolated for the native sample. Therefore this 


factor dimension is common to both native and non-native students. 


Factor VIII - Trouble with Service in Public Places 


Two variables define this specific discrimination factor (Factor VIII): 


1) trouble with service in stores (.785) 

2) trouble with service in bus depot (.771) 
This factor is a specific factor that defines trouble with service in 
public places. The variables in this factor were included in the "General 
Integration" factor (Factor III) for the native students. Therefore, once 
again the factor of general integration applies to the native students 
and is defined in terms of their integration into white society whereas 


the non-native youth problem of service in public places is specifically 


related to individuals and their social milieu. 
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Factor IX - Liking of School Subjects 


Two variables define this factor: 

1) Why likes subjects ¢ 713) 

2) Liking of subjects taking .(.712) 
These two variables are included in the "General School Adjustment" 
factor for the native student sample. Here again, this specific 
factor (Factor IX) is found for the non-natives which is included in 


a general native student factor. 
eer a Considence or eloseness of Relationship 


The four variables that define this factor are listed below: 

1) where dndtundual eods when has emotional troubles (.722) 

2) perceived friendliness of police (.609) 

3) where individual goes when broke (.454) 

4) where individual goes when in trouble (.443) 

These four variables suggest both the confidence and closeness of 
relationship conceptual frames. Factor X is almost identical to the 
closeness of relationship with family factor defined for the native 


student sample. 
Factor XI - Perceived Difficulty of School Subjects 


Factor XI contains two variables: 


1) Perception of subjects’ difficulty (.735) © 


2) Educational goals and needs ~ why grade level is sufficient (.469) 


These variables suggest a perceived difficulty of school factor which 


encompasses educational goals and needs. Factor XI seems to be 


defining the dimension of perceived difficulty of school subjects. This 
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factor was not isolated for the native student sample. 
Factor XII - Assimilation 


This factor is defined by two variables: 
1) desire to practice traditions (.788) 
2) poerer to keep traditional way of life “(.771) 
These variables suggest an assimilation factor for the non-native sample. 


A similar factor structure was not isolated for the native student sample. 
Factor XIII - Personal Alienation 


Four variables define this factor: 
1) where individual goes for emotional troubles (.693) 
2) Perceive Edmontonians as unfriendly (.501) 
3) Perception of differences between means and ends (.424) 
4) Like Edmontonians @410) 
The factor of personal alienation is defined by these variables. Again 


this specific factor was found for the native student sample. 
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Comparison of Native and Non-Native Student Factor Structures 


This section presents a descriptive comparison of the two student 
factor structures, in an attempt to isolate peculiar factor dimensions and 


proto-type factors for each sample. 


The table below (Table 9:2) presents the orthogonal Factor I for 
the native students (which is a general adjustment to school factor), and 
relates this factor to two more specific adjustment factors isolated for the 
non-native sample, Factor IX (liking of school subjects) and Factor II 


(relationship with teacher). 


TABLE 9:2 


a healer of Native Student Factor I With the 
Non-Native Factor Structure 


Native Student Non-Native Student 
Factor I Factor IX Factor II 
General Adjustment to Liking of School Relationship With 

Variables School Sub jects Teacher 
Perception of Place in 

School 909 
Perception of Guidance 

Counsellors 864 
Perception of Subjects' 

Usefulness 864 
Why Likes Subjects . 860 -./13 
Perception of Administration .831 
Perception of Teachers .829 ow SF 
Perception of Students ~/99 
Perception of Happiness . 769 
Likes Subjects Taking alay eee 
Humiliating Examples by 

Teachers 696 
Perception of Teacher 

Helpfulness (.339) .784 
Like Teachers (.220) .783 


Perception of Teachers 
Liking Self (.405) .519 


Desire to Achieve 
Recognition (-.516) - 409 
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It can be seen from Table 9:2 that there is a minimal overlap 
between the general adjustment to school factor for the native students 
and the specific adjustment factors for the non-native students. This 
would suggest that the general adjustment factor is not present for the 
non-native students, and the non-native breanete adjustment factors are 
not present for the native students. However, it can be seen that the 


adjustment factor structures for the two samples are related. 


Table 9:3 presents the comparison between the native student 
Factor IV (General discrimination or disadvantage) and four specific non- 
native factors (perception of adequacy of agency resources, trouble with 


help from public services, personal discrimination, and assimilation.) 
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TABLE 9 53 


Comparison of Native Student Factor IV With The 


Non-Native Factor Structure 


Native Students Non-Native Students 
Factor IV Factor I Factor IV Factor V Factor XII 
General Discrimination Perception Trouble Personal Desire to 
or Disadvantage of adequacy with Help Discrim- Assimi- 
of agency from ination late 
resources Fab LUG 

Variables _ Services 
Perception of agencies | | | | 

catering to needs oh 786 844 | | 
Trouble finding employment -.714 | ©8584 | 

i 

Prefer to keep traditional | 

way of life .705 | VL, (gee 
Perception of inadequate | | | 

variety of services | 

offered by agencies . 700 828 
Hassled by people .682 ) : 877 | 
Trouble finding housing .680 .598 | 
Agencies perceived as ! | 

generally inadequate -676 858 
Perception of inadequate 

number of agencies 662 828 
Liking of present job -.615 

: 

Hassled by Men »610 888 
Speak Native Tongue -.588 
Hassled in Street . 586 | 
Trouble with Service in Bars 482 696 
Trouble with Service from 

Welfare (sh2o) .689 


Desire to Practice 
Traditions (.067) ) . 788 
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The data in Table 9:3 suggest that four specific non-native 
factors are related to the general native student factor of "general 
discrimination or disadvantage". This would suggest that the native 
student perception of being disadvantaged or discriminated against, 
implies their major reaction to the white social milieu and the general 
societal system, whereas the non-native youth do not have a comparable 
general reaction. The non-native perceptions of adequacy of agency 
resources, adequacy of help from public services, personal discrimination, 
ae the desire to assimilate are not necessarily related (as they are 
for the native students). This may be explained in part by the greater 
individual Nig eee of the non-native sample (who are of unknown 
ethnic origin but definitely non-native) and the specific non-native 
reaction to segments of society, rather than the more general feelings of 


native students about white society. 


Table 9:4 presents the relationship between the native student 
Factor V (General life outlook and adjustment) and the similar non-native 
Factor II (General life outlook and adjustment); and a related factor, 


° 


Factor XIII (personal alienation). 
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TABLE 9:4 
Comparison of Native Student Factor V With Non-Native 


Factor Structure 


Native Students Non-Native Students 
Factor V Factor III Factor XELIL 
General Life Outlook General Life Out- Personal Alienatior 
and Adjustment look and Adjust- 
Variables ment 
Liking of Edmontonians 825 (.094) -~.410 
Perception of Edmontonians 
as friendly 825 567 
Perception of Edmontonians —,689 (-.301) ae 


as unfriendly 


Edmontonian try to Help 
Individual 607 . 763 


Perceived Avoidance of 
Edmontonians seangens E. (-.280) 


Edmontonians Try to Under- 
Stand Individual .509 540 


Edmontonians Do Things 
With You 364 690 


Where individual Goes 
For Emotional Troubles (.177) .693 


Perception of Difference : 
Between Means & Ends (.040) »424 


It can be seen from Table 9:4 that the factor structure of the 
student samples are similar on the "general life outlook and adjustment" 
dimension. Also, an additional factor was isolated for the non-native, 
Factor XIII, which seems to be measuring personal alienation. This would 
suggest that the factor of personal alienation (or integration) is not 
included in the general life outlook factor for the non-natives, whereas 


it is included for the native students. 
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The table below (Table 9:5) presents a comparison of the same factor 
structures (adjustment to interpersonal interaction in school) for the two 


student samples. 


TABLE 9:5 


Structures for Adjustment to Interpersonal Interaction 


in School Factor Dimension 


Native Student Non-Native Student 

Variables . Factor VI Factor VII 
Perceived trouble making 

friends -,/23 ae, 
Liking of Other Students .695 2955 
Perception of Other Students 

Liking Self -661 11/6 
Perception of Teachers Liking 

Self 5 658 (.253) 
Possession of (Non-Native) 

Friends 1632 (.268) 


It can be seen from the data presented in Table 9:5 that a very 
similar factor. structure exists for the two student samples in terms of 
adjustment to interpersonal interaction in school. The loadings for the 
non-native students on the variables "perception of teachers liking ’self" 
and "possession of (non-native) friends" are lower than the loadings for 
the native students. This suggests that even on this common factor structure, 


the composition of the contributing variables varies between the two samples. 


Table 9:6 below presents the comparative factor loadings on the 
"aonfidence or closeness of relationship" factor structure for the two student 
samples, and an overlapping native student factor of the "conformity to 


conventional norms". 
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TABLE 9:6 


Comparative Factor Structure for Confidence or Closeness of 
Relationship Factor Dimension 


Native Students Non-Native Students Native Students 
Conformity to 
Factor VIII Factor X ee eee 
Norms 
Variables : Factor VII 
Where individual goes when 
has emotional troubles .740 (.058) 
Where individual goes when 
lonely ./05 ee: 
Where individual goes when 
in trouble 600 443 
Where individual goes when 
frustrated 582 (.140) 
‘Where individual goes when \ 
broke s326 454 
Perceived friendliness of 
Police 609 ~641 
Go to Police for help -618 
Confidence in Police O47 
Part-time employment ree ee 
Where go for advice pe (512 
Desire to integrate into 
Edmonton way of life - 466 


The data in Table 9:6 suggest that there is a close correspondence between the 
"closeness of relationship" factor structures for the two student samples. 
However, the non-native students do not load highly 6n the variables "where 
individual goes when has emotional troubles" and "where individual goes when 
frustrated", whereas the native aiudente do load highly on these items. This 
suggests that these aspects (help for emotional troubles and when frustrated) 
of the closeness of relationship structure are not present for the non-native 


sample. 
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The "conformity to conventional norms" factor that was isolated 
for the native students was not found for the non-natives. However, one 
variable within this factor dimension was hae in the Confidence or 
Closeness of Relationship factor (Factor X) for the non-natives. This 
finding defines a major difference in the factor structures of the two 


samples. 


Table 9:7 presents a comparison of the native student general 
integration factor (Factor III) with a similar but more ee factor for 
the non-natives, Factor VIII - "trouble with service in public places"; and 
two, slightly related, non-native factors (assimilation, and trouble with 


help from public services). 
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Comparison of Native Student General Integration Factor With The 


General Integration 


Variables 


Participation in 
Community Leagues 


Trouble with Service in 
Bus Depot 


Trouble with Service from 
Welfare 


Trouble with Service in 
Stores 


Desire to keep traditional 
Way of Life 


Prefer to live in Edmonton 
Like Others 


Edmontonians do things 
With You 


Perceived Avoidance of 
Edmontonians 


Prefer to Live in City 
versus Reserve 


Edmontonians Try to Help 
You 


Non-Native Factor Structure 


Bactor CULT 


~ 795 


2/8/ 


~/53 


“736 


681 


628 


695 


676 


584 


2983 


Native Student 


Non-Native Student 


Factor VIII 
Trouble With Ser- 
vice in Public 


Places 


(.065) 


71 


(-.064) 


Factor XII Factor IV 
Assimilation Trouble With 
Help from 
Public 
Services 
(-.125) (-.120) 
(-.012) (.180) 
(-.023) -689 
(-.050) (.146) 
ae ewe (-.027) 
(.162) (2052) 
(-.010) C0305 
(.020) (.073) 
(.001) (-.104) 


The data in Table 9:7 suggest that the native student general 


structure. 


integration factor is not clearly represented in the non-native factor 


Three orthogonal non-native factors pick up segments of the 


native general integration factor, and these non-native factors are 


conceptually related to each other and to the general native student factor. 


This suggests that the native students perceive their integration into white 
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society as a total process, whereas the non-native sample loads differently 
on the factors of trouble with service in public places, trouble with help 


from public services, and assimilation into general society. 


The following factors were found to be peculiar to the non-native 


sample, and totally unrelated to the native student factor structure; 


1) employment discrimination, and 


2) perceived difficulty of school subjects. 


Also, one general factor was found to be totally characteristic of and peculiar 
to the native student sample: the general personality factor - Factor IIL. 

This suggests that the personality structure of the non-native sample was 

too diverse to suggest a factor, whereas the personality structure of the 
native student sample was defined by the following major variables in 


decreasing factor loadings (Factor II): 


1) feeling of need to be alone (.884) 

2) perception of life as a series of problems (.877) 
3) liking of same basic goals in life (.874) 

4) acceptance of self (.861) 

5) perception of conformity (.825) 

6) expression of hope to master skill (.781) 

7) amount of agency contact (.773) 


8)- need of always having friends around (.772) 


Therefore, this general personality factor defines the composite 
personality structure of the native students, where there is no comparable 


non-native student factor. | 
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The Combined Student Factors 


Eighty of the same variables used in the separate student component 
analysis were analyzed to yield twenty orthogonal factors. The original 
correlation matrix of the eighty variables is presented in Appendix N. 
These factors were a combination of the factors isolated for the separate 
student samples. The same component analysis methods were used here as 


were used for the student component analysis. 


The twenty factors isolated are presented below with a list of the 


contributing variables and accompanying factor loadings: 


FACTOR 1 - Relationship with Teacher 


1) Liking of teachers (-~.802) 
2) Perception of helpfulness of teachers (-.660) 


3) Perception of teachers liking respondent (-.652) 


FACTOR 2 - Trouble with Help from Public Services 


1) Native ancestry (-.752) 

2) Sex (+.712) 

3) Amount ee: employment agency contact (-.664) 
4) Trouble from welfare* (.517) 

5) Amount of agency contact by family (-.496) 
6) Trouble finding housing* (.426) 


7) Trouble with service in bars* (.423) 


FACTOR 3 - Perception of Adequacy of Agency Resources 


1) Perception of inadequate variety of agencies (-.884) 

2) Perception of generally inadequate agency service (-.876) 
3) Perception of inadequate number of agencies (~.860) 

4) Perception of agencies catering to needs (-.853) 


5) Amount of agency contact for self (-.457) 


* These variables most clearly and theoretically define FACTOR 2. 
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FACTOR : - Personal Discrimination - Persecution 


1) Hassled by men (.880) 
2) Hassled by people (.844) 
3) Hassled in street (.469) 


FACTOR 5 - Closness of Relationship With Family 
1) Where go when frustrated (.662) 

2) Where go for advice (.633) 

3) Where go for emotional troubles (.540) 

4) Where go when in trouble (,507) 

5) Where go when lonely (.442) 

6) Where go when broke (.411) 


FACTOR 6 -— No Trouble with Service in Public Places 


1) Trouble with service in bus depot (-.789) 
2) Trouble with service in stores (-.768) 


3) Trouble with service from welfare (-.412) 


FACTOR 7 - General Life Outlook and Adjustment 


1) Perception of Edmontonians wanting to do things with you (.770) 
2) Perception of Edmontonians trying to help you (.704) 
3) Perception of Edmontonians trying to understand you (.649) 


4) Perception of Edmontonians as friendly (.485) 


FACTOR 8 - General Non-Adjustment to School 


1) Perception of subjects’ difficulty (.651) 
2) Perceived trouble in making friends (.630) 
3) Perception of teacher punishment (.614) 
4) Humiliating examples by teacher (.419) 


FACTOR 9 - Employment Discrimination 


1) Part-time employment (-.907) 
2) Liking of present job (-.803) 
3) Feeling of being discriminated against on the job (.451) 
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FACTOR 10 - Non-Conformity to Conventional Norms 


1) Need of always having friends around (-.653) 
2) Perceived friendliness of police (-.396) 

3) Prefer to live in Edmonton like others (-.384) 
4) Perception of conformity (-.383) 

5) Feeling of need to be alone (.382) 


FACTOR 11 - Family Non-Intactness 

1) Mother and father as family members (.871) 
2) Living with family (-.738) 

3) Perception of unhappy (.421) 


FACTOR 12 - Ambition 


1) Expression of hope to master skill (.511) 
2) Liking of some basic goals in life (.478) 
3) Summer employment (.459) \ 
4) Acceptance of self (.403) 


FACTOR 13 — Perceived Discrimination of Edmontonians 


1) Like Edmontonians (~.721) 
2) Age (.584) | 


3) Perception of Edmontonians as friendly (-.551) 


FACTOR 14 - General Non-Integration 

1) Participation in community league (-.553) 

2) Desire to integrate (-.521) 

3) Desire for independence from others help (-.512) 
4) Desire to achieve recognition (-.506) 


5) Perception of place in school (-.475) 

FACTOR 15 - Personal Alienation 

1) Perception of difference between means and ends (-.640) 
2) Experience of close interpersonal relations (~.538) 
FACTOR 16 - Perceived Assimilation 


1) Prefer to keep traditional way of life (-.758) 


2) Prefer to practice traditions (-.615) 
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FACTOR 17 - Liking of School Subjects 
1) Like subjects taking (.726) 
2) Why likes subjects (-.619) 


3) Perception of subjects' usefulness (.528) 


FACTOR 18 - Non-Adjustment to Interpersonal Relations in School 
1) Like other students (-.719) 

2) Perception of students liking self (-.655) 

3) Perception of happiness (-.423) 


FACTOR 19 - General Discrimination and Disadvantage 


1) Perceived avoidance of Edmontonians (.673) 
2) Perception of Edmontonians as unfriendly (.629) 
3) Trouble finding housing (.379) 


4) Trouble finding employment (.365) 
\ 


FACTOR 20 ~ Perceived Opportunity 


1) Perception of good sense of humor (.672) 


2) Desired grade level (.443) 
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Perceived Needs By Youth 


The data in the table below (Table 9:8) presents the perceived 


needs of the native youth, as compared to the non-native youth. 


TABLE 9:8 


Perceived Needs 


Native Youth* Non-Native Youth** Probability*** 
Needs N i N ts 
ee ene ee eee 2) SORT eee) ee oe 


1) Some basic goods in 


life 207 92.4 187 98.4 502. 
2) Advice 196 oF ie ee 178 UB Ew, ? .05 
3) To be alone 195 87.0 176 92.6 > .05 
4) Independence 189 84.4 141 Thee s0Z 
5) Recognition from 
Others 160 71.4 dB a) 60.5 «05 
6) Money 133 59.4 168 88.4 O01 
7) Help when in trouble 118 S2./ 163 85.8 O01 
8) Company (not to be 
lonely) 116 34.68 T71 90.0 -O01 
9) Emotional support 109 48.7 166 87.4 001 
10) Always have friends 
around 82 36.6 29 i Ins Pea O01 
11) Release of tension 67 29.9 173 91.0 O01 


* The percentages in this table are not cumulative, and therefore 
do not add up to 100.0%. The Total N here is 224 


** The Total N = 190 


a 
*k*k This probability level was determined by the X test for 
significant differences. 
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The data from Table 9:8 suggest that the perceived needs are 
significantly different for the two samples. The most noticeable differences 
were evident in terms of the needs of money, help when in trouble, company, 
emotional support, having friends around, and release of tension. The 
native youth are more likely than non-native youth to need independence, 
recognition from others, and always have friends around; whereas the non- 
native youth are more likely to need some basic goods in life, money, help 
when in trouble, company, and especially emotional support and release of 


tension. 


Summary 


A component analysis was carried out in the transient and student 
\ 


native samples, and the non-native samples. 


Four specific types of discrimination were isolated for the native 
transient sample: 1) general social discrimination, 2) discrimination in 
terms of help from public services, 3) discrimination in personal inter- 


action, and 4) discrimination in bars. 


° 


Eight orthogonal factors were isolated for the native student sample. 
These factors defined the following areas: 1) general adjustment to school, 
2) general personality, 3) general integration, 4) general discrimination, 
5) general life outlook and adjustment, 6) adjustment to interpersonal 
interaction in school, 7) conformity to conventional norms and values, and 


8) closeness of relationship with family. 


However, thirteen orthogonal factors were isolated for the comparative 
non-native sample. These factors defined the following areas: 1) perception 


of adequacy of agency resources, 2) relationship with teacher, 3) general 
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life outlook and adjustment, 4) trouble with help from public services 
(discrimination), 5) personal discrimination — persecution, 6) employment 
discrimination, 7) adjustment to interpersonal interaction in school, 

8) trouble with service in public places, 9) liking of school sbiecee: 


10) confidence or closeness of relationship, 11) perceived difficulty of 


school subjects, 12) assimilation, and 13) personal alienation. 


A comparison of. the native and non-native student factor structures 
isolated both differences and similarities. The "employment discrimination" 
and "perceived difficulty of school subjects" factors were peculiar to the 
non-native sample. The "employment discrimination" factor may be one 
specific type of discrimination that corresponds to the general native 
student discrimination factor, whereas the "perceived difficulty of school 


subjects" factor may not be applicable to the native students. 


The general personality factor isolated for the native students was 
not present for the non-native students. This suggests that the personality 
structure of the native students was homogeneous enough to compose a common 


é 


factor, whereas the non-native students possess too heterogeneous characteristics. 


The majority of the other general native student factors were also 
present for the non-native students in the form of a composite of two to 
four more specific factors. For example, the native student "general adjustment 
to school" factor was found to be comparable to the non-native student factors 
of "liking of school subjects", and "relationship with teacher". A similar 
situation existed in terms of the "general discrimination or disadvantage" 
native student factor. This native student discrimination factor was similar 
to the four specific non-native student factors of "perception of adequacy 
of agency resources", "trouble with help from public services", "personal 


discrimination", and "desire to assimilate". This suggests that the native 
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student adjustment to school and perception of being disadvantaged or 
discriminated against, implies their total reaction to the white social 
milieu and/or societal system, whereas the non-native students do not have 
comparable general and total reactions. The non-native students may react 
to their surroundings on a greater individual basis, which may be explained 
in part by their greater individual differences (for example: no readily 
apparent general personality factor). In other words, the native student 
adjustment and general reaction to white society is more general, and 
homogeneous, whereas the non-native students react more to specific segments 
of their milieu. A very similar analysis was found in terms of the native 


student "general integration" factor. 


2 s @ 2 \ 4 * 2 2 
Another interesting finding was that a "personal alienation" factor 
was isolated for the non-natives, whereas this factor was included in the 
"seneral life outlook and adjustment" factor of the native students. This 


suggests that alienation may be a part of the native student's general life 


outlook. 


The greatest similarity in the factor structures of the two samples 
was the identification of an “adjustment to interpersonal interaction in 


school" factor for both student samples. 


The following orthogonal factors were isolated for the combined student 
samples: 1) relationship with teacher, 2) trouble with help from public 
services, 3) eens of adequacy of agency resources, 4) personal 
discrimination or persecution, 5) closeness of relationship with family, 

6) no trouble with service in public places, 7) general life outlook and 


adjustment, 8) general non-adjustment to school, 9) employment discrimination, 
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10) non-conformity to conventional norms, 11) family non—intactness, 
12) ambition, 13) perceived discrimination of Edmontonians, 14) general 
non-integration, 15) personal alienation, 16) perceived assimilation, 
17) liking of school subjects, 18) non-adjustment to interpersonal 
relations in school, 19) general beech urdee and disadvantage, and 


20) perceived opportunity. 


The factors were used when possible, to define the variables in the 


descriptive and statistical hypotheses, to be presented below. 


The need structure of the native youth was found to be statistically 
different from the non-native youth need structure. The native youth were 
more likely than the non-native \youth to need independence, recognition from 
others, and having friends around; whereas the non-native youth were more 
likely (than the natives) to need some basic goods in life, money, help when 


in trouble, company; and most significantly, emotional support and release 


of tension. 
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CHAPTER X 


DESCRIPTIVE HYPOTHESES 


INTRODUCTION 


The descriptive hypotheses are summary statements based on the need 
concepts (agency, education, employment and social information). The testing 
of the descriptive hypotheses will summarize and clarify the findings 


suggested by the descriptive analyses of Chapters V to IX. 


The descriptive hypotheses state the expected relationships and the 
strength of these relationships, however no causal inferences will be made. 
Again, these hypotheses refer only to the student samples, controlling for 
ethnicity. It is suggested that if an original relationship found for the 
total sample is strengthened for iia native student sample (controlling for 
ethnicity), this original relationship is partially explained by ethnicity. 
In other words, the relationships hypothesized may or may not be peculiar to 
the native sample. Age was also controlled for in the testing of these hypo- 
theses. However, the sample size for the native youth produced many tables 
with zero cells, which makes. the statistics obtained unreliable. Where there 
were no zero cells in the tables, the analysis controlling for age did not add 


to the interpretation of the data. 


The remainder of this chapter will deal with a discussion of each 


individual hypothesis. 


HYPOTHESIS 1: 


The perception of adequacy of resources (educational and agency) to 


meet needs will be strongly and positively related to adjustment. 


Three adjustment factors were isolated in Chapter IX: 


i) General life outlook or general adjustment. 
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ii) General non-adjustment to school, and 


iii) Non-adjustment to inter-personal relationships in school. 


A perception of adequacy of educational resources factor was isolated, Factor 
17 (liking of school subjects). A perception of adequacy of agency resources 
factor was also isolated, Factor 3. Table 10:1 presents the relevant correla- 


tion matrix of these five factors, with native ancestry as a control. 


TABLE 10:1 


Gamma Correlations: Adequacy of Resources and Adjustment 
Relationship Both Samples Native Non-Native 


Perceived adequacy of agency resources 
+ General adjustment Moe oo 09 


Perceived adequacy of agency resources 
+ General non-adjustment to school -.09 -.24 -.11 


Perceived adequacy of agency resources 
4+Non-adjustment to inter-personal 


relations in school by A £05 04 


Perceived adequacy of educational 
resources + General adjustment 04 “a0 -.16 


Perceived adequacy of educational 


resources + General non=adjustment to 
school . —.24 “49 -.26 


Perceived adequacy of educational 
resources + Non-adjustment to inter- 
personal relations in school a LO arm ~.05 


It can be seen from Table 10:1 that there is a minimal relationship 
between perception Pp andeduees of resources to meet needs and adjustment, when 
native ancestry is not controlled for. There is a noticeable negative relation- 
ship between perceived adequacy of educational resources and general non- 


adjustment to school (gamma= -.24) and this relationship is not improved when 


native ancestry is controlled. 
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Controlling for native ancestry noticeably improved the relationship 
between perceived adequacy of agency resources and general non-adjustment to 
school (change of gamma from ~.09 to -.24). Since this relationship is 
negative, it is not in correspondence with the hypothesized relationships.~ 
Therefore, it is concluded that on the whole the relationships hypothesized 
in Hypothesis 1 do not exist, and the LE AS of adequacy of resources to 


meet needs is dependent on adjustment to school for the native students only. 
HYPOTHESIS 2: 


The perception of adequacy of resources (educational and agency) to 


meet needs will be strongly and negatively related to the unhappiness of youth. 


The relationships between perception of adequacy of resources and 


unhappiness, controlling for ethnielty, are presented below in Table 10:2. 


Gamma Correlations: Adequacy of Resources and Unhappiness 


Relationship Both Samples Native Non-Native 
Perceived adequacy of agency resources -.29 -. 36 -.10 


+ unhappiness 


Perceived adequacy of educational 
resources + unhappiness =. 16 age a 


The data in Table 10:2 suggest that there is a moderate negative 
relationship between perceived adequacy of resources (both agency and educa- 
tional) and unhappiness (gammas of -.29 and -.16). Also, these relationships 
are not noticeably improved when native ancestry is controlled for. Therefore, 
it is concluded that the general relationships hypothesized in Hypothesis 2? 
were confirmed, but the strength of the relationships was not confirmed. There 
was found to be a moderate and negative relationship between perceived adequacy 


of resources (educational and agency) to meet needs and unhappiness. 


1 A negative relationship between non-adjustment and perceived adequacy of agency 
resources is in correspondence to the hypothesized positive relationship 
between adjustment and perceived adequacy of agency resources. 
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HYPOTHESIS 3: 


There will be a strong and positive relationship between closeness 


of relationship to family and adjustment. 


Table 10:3 presents the relationships between closeness of relation- 


ship to family and adjustment. 


TABLE 10:3 


Gamma Correlations: Closeness of Relationship 


to Family and Adjustment 


Relationship Native Non-Native 
Closeness of relationship to family 

+ general adjustment aes o41 me 
Closeness of relationship to family 

+ general non-adjustment to school -.06 ~s05 Sakae 
Closeness of relationship to family 

+ non-adjustment to inter-personal 

relationships to school =-,01 -.10 ~.03 


It can be seen from Table 10:3 that a moderate relationship exists 
between closeness of relationship to family and general adjustment, for both 
samples (.21). This finding in itself only partially supports Hypothesis Li 
However, when this relationship is tested while controlling for native 
ancestry, the relationship is greatly improved for the native part of the 
samples (.41), ani this same relationship decreases in strength for the non- 
nape VG, 6394) Teerefore, Hypothesis 3 1s not confirmed) ‘Fven though a 
moderate and positive relationship exists between closeness of relationship 
to family and general adjustment, this is mainly explained by the strong 
returionshi pst thesol wivariables for theenative youth sampie only. This 
suggests that the strong and positive relationship between closeness of 
reltionship to family and general adjustment is peculiar to the native youth 
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BYPOTHESTS 4: 


There will be a strong and negative relationship between summer 
unemployment and perceived adequacy of resources (educational and agency) 


to meet needs. 


The relationships between summer unemployment and perceived adequacy 


of resources are presented below in Table 10:4. 


TABLE 10:4 


Gamma Correlations: Summer Unemployment and Perceived 


Adequacy Gh Bpeecy. Resources 


Relationship Both Samples Native Non-Native 


Summer unemployment + perceive 
adequacy of agency resources -.06 -.19 -,10 


Summer unemployment + perceived 
adequacy of educational resources yaks Raia gale 


It can be seen from Table 10:4 that there is a minimal relationship between 


summer unemployment and perceived adequacy of resources (both agency (-.06) 


and educational (.13)). However, when ethnicity is controlled for, the 
original relationship is strengthened for the native youth sample. A small 

and negative relationship is found between summer unemployment and perceived 
adequacy of agency resources for the native youth sample (-.19). However, a 
small and positive relationship is also found between summer unemployment 

and perceived adequacy of educational resources (.22). The opposite directions 
and minimal strength of these relationships does not add clarity to the 
original hypothesis. It is concluded that Hypothesis 4 is not confirmed, and 


therefore there is no relationship between summer unemployment and perceived 
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adequacy of resources for the total samples. However, it is suggested 

that there is a small and positive relationship between summer unemployment 

and perceived adequacy of educational resources for the native sample (.22), 
and a small and negative relationship sates summer unemployment and perceived 


adequacy of agency resources (-.19), also for the native sample, 


HYPOTHESIS 5: 


Perceived opportunity will be strongly and negatively related to 


alienation and discrimination. 


Six types of discrimination were isolated by the component analysis in 


Chapter IX: 


i) trouble with help from public services, 
ii) personal discrimination or persecution, 
iii) no trouble with service in public places, 
iv) employment discrimination 
v) perceived. discrimination of Edmontonians, and 


vi) general discrimination and disadvantage. 


Table 10:5 presents the gamma correlations relevant to Hypothesis 5, 
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TABLE 10:5 


Gamma Correlations: Perceived Opportunity, and Alienation 
and Discrimination 


Relationship Both Samples Native Non-Native 


Perceived opportunity + personal 
alienation -,04 -.06 .06 


Perceived opportunity + trouble with help 
from public services -.10 120 04 


Perceived opportunity + personal discrim-— 
ination or persecution pe) «<i3 voll 


Perceived opportunity + no trouble with 
service in public places ~.06 — 24 as OZ 


Perceived opportunity + employment 
discrimination -.04 02 -.02 


Perceived opportunity + perceived 
discrimination of Edmontonians \ .00 02 03 


Perceived opportunity + general discrim- 
ination and disadvantage 14 08 18 


The data in Table 10:5 suggest that no relationships exist between 
perceived opportunity’ and alienation or discrimination, when these relationships 
are tested across the youth samples. However, when native ancestry is controlled 
for, a moderate and negative relationship exists between perceived opportunity 
and "no Etoile with service in public places" (gamma = ad), - This is the 
only noticeable relationship. Therefore, Hypothesis 5 is not confirmed. 

However, a moderate and negative relationship exists between perceived 
opportunity and "no trouble with service in public places" (as a type of non- 
discrimination) for the native student sample. This suggests that a moderate 
and negative relationship between one type of non-discrimination and perceived 


opportunity is peculiar to the native student sample. 
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HYPOTHESIS 6: 


There will be a strong relationship between adjustment factors and 


general personality variables. 


Table 10:6 presents the correlations between the three ad-joeeueae 
factors and the general personality variables of desire for independence, 
desire to achieve recognition, ambition (hope to master some skill), 
acceptance of self, experience of close interpersonal relationships, possession 


of a good sense of humor, and perception of conformity. 


TABLE 10:6 
Gamma Correlations: Adjustment Factors and General Personality Variables 
Relationship Both Samples Native Non-Native 


I. General Adjustment + 


desire for independence - 12 234 ~ 11 
desire to achieve recognition ‘LZ VOD 10 
ambition ee 29 19 
acceptance of self m4 wal 04 
experience of close interpersonal 

relationships 14 = 50> «29 
possession of good sense of humor Be 38 ~-.06 
perception of conformity -04 -.01 mh 

II. General Non-Adjustment to School + 

desire for independence it; - 11 “25 
desire to achieve recognition -.06 03 -.07 
ambition metre! Be .05 20 
acceptance of self -.04 ae ge 05 
experience of close interpersonal 

relationships 08 18 -.09 
possession of a good sense of humor -,12 ~ wh cars 
perception of conformity -.24 -.09 = 42 

III. Non-Adjustment to Interpersonal Relationships 
in School + 

desire for independence m= ES -.10 ~ 12 
desire to achieve recognition 10 =, 30 05 
ambition sea -.45 ~.33 
acceptance of self eel -.51 ~.08 
experience of close interpersonal 

relationships .10 (03 was 
possession of good sense of humor ~.06 126 sy 


perception of conformity = 24 era -,32 
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Tt can be seen from Table 10:6 that there are only a few moderate 
relationships between the adjustment factors and general personality variables, 
for the combined youth samples. The strongest relationships exist between 
ambition and non-adjustment to interpersonal relationships in school (-.39), and 
acceptance of self and non-adjustment to interpersonal relationships in school 
(-.30). However, these relationships are strengthened when the analysis controls 
for native ancestry. That is, a high and negative relationship (-.45) exists 
between ambition and* non-adjustment to interpersonal relationships in school, 
and a high and negative relationship (-.51) exists between acceptance of self 
and non-adjustment to interpersonal relationships in school, for the native 
students only. This suggests that the strong and negative relationships 
between non-adjustment to interpersonal relationships in school and ambition, 


and acceptance of self are peculiar to the native youth. 


A number of other relationships seem to be peculiar to the native youth 


sample: 

i) a moderate and positive relationship between general adjustment and 
desire for independence (gamma = .34), 

2) a moderate and positive relationship between possession of a good sense 
of humor and general adjustment (gamma = .30), 


3) a small and positive relationship between experience of close inter- 


personal relations and general non-adjustment to school (gamma = .18), 


4) a moderate and negative relationship between desire to achieve recogni- 


tion and non-adjustment to interpersonal relations in school (gamma = -.30), 


5) a moderate and negative relationship between possession of a good sense 


of humor and non-adjustment to interpersonal relations in school (-.26), and 


6) a moderate and positive relationship between ambition and general 


adjustment (.29). 
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A number of relationships are characteristic of the non-native youth, 


and do not exist for the native youth: 


1) a moderate and positive relationship between experience of close 


interpersonal relationships and general adjustment (.25), 


2) a moderate and negative relationship between ambition and general non- 


adjustment to school (-.28), 


3) a strong and negative relationship between perception of conformity 


and general non-adjustment to school (-.42), and 


4) a moderate and negative relationship between desire for independence 
and general non-adjustment to school (-.25). 
This suggests that certain personality characteristics are related to 
\ 
adjustment of the separate native and non-native samples. The personality 
characteristics define both the native and non-native youth who are adjusted, 
whether it is general adjustment, whether they are not adjusted to school, 


and/or whether they are not adjusted to interpersonal relations in school. 


The native students who are generally adjusted to society are more 


° 


likely to have: 


i) desire for independence (.34) 
ii) ambition (.29), and 


iii) possession of a good sense of humor (.38). 


Also, those native students who are generally non-adjusted to school are 
slightly more likely to have had experience of close interpersonal relation- 


ships (.18). 


The native students who are non-adjusted to interpersonal relations in 


school are less likely to have: 


4} desire to achieve recognition (-.30) 
| ste f ambition oe ay 

| dii) acceptance of self (-.51), and 

) iv) possession of a good sense of humor (-.26). 
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This suggests that the native students who have adjusted to society seem 

to have higher initiative and desire for achievement. This also seems to 
Suggest that native students who have adjusted to school in general are 

less likely to have had close interpersonal relationships with others, and 
vice versa. Also, the native students who have not adjusted to the inter- 
personal relationships in school seem less likely to have a desire to achieve 
recognition, ambition, accept themselves and possess a good sense of humor. 
This in turn suggests that those who have adjusted to the formal interaction 
in school have entered into the competitive and general social atmosphere of 


the school. 
\ 


Therefore, the characteristics of the adjusted native student have been 
isolated. However, Hypothesis 6 was not confirmed because the strongest 
relationships that existed between the adjustment factors and general 
personality variables were found for either the native or non-native students, 


rather than the total sample. 


HYPOTHESIS 7: 
There will be a strong and positive relationship between intactness of 


home and adjustment. 


Table 10:7 presents the relevant correlations. 


TABLE 10:7 


Gamma Correlations: Non-Intactness of Home and Adjustment 


Relationships _ Both Samples Native Non-Native 
Non-Intactness of home & general adjustment “ick 04 08 
Non-Intactness of home + general non-adjustment 

to school 06 -20 .10 
Non-Intactness of home + non-adjustment to 

on-Intactn j a ee oe ag 
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The data from Table 10:7 show that there is no relationship between 
non-intactness of home and adjustment for the total youth sample. However, 
when native ancestry is controlled for, a small and positive relationship is 
ound between non-intactness of home and caderat non-adjustment to school 
for the native students (gamma = .20). This seems to suggest that it is more 
likely that a native student who has an intact home will be adjusted to 


school in general, and vice versa. 


Also, a slight and positive relationship was found between non-intactness 
of home and non-adjustment to interpersonal relations in school, for the non- 
native students only (gamma = .17). This suggests that the factor of non- 
intactness of home is related to poor interpersonal relations in school for 


the non-native students. \ 


Therefore, Hypothesis 7 was not confirmed. However, the factor of 
intactness of home is slightly important to the native students' general 
adjustment to school, and is also slightly important to the non-native 


students' adjustment to interpersonal relations in school, 


SUMMARY 
A list of the findings in testing the seven descriptive hypotheses, 


while controlling for native ancestry, is presented below: 


1) The perception of adequacy of resources to meet needs (educational 
and agency) were not found to be related to adjustment for the total 
student samples. However, for the native student (but not the non- 
native student) sample, the perception of adequacy of agency resources 


to meet needs is moderately dependent on adjustment to school and 


vice versa. 
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2) The perception of adequacy of resources (both educational 
and agency) to meet needs was found to be moderately and 
negatively related to the unhappiness of youth (both native and 


non-native). 
* 


3) The moderate and positive relationship found between closeness 
of relationship to family and general adjustment for both youth 
samples, is explained by the strong relationship of these 
variables for the native youth sample only. The strong and 
positive relationship between closeness of relationship to family 


and general adjustment is peculiar to the native students. 


4) No relationship was found between summer unemployment and 
perceived adequacy of resources for both youth samples, When native 
ancestry was controlled for only a smail positive relationship was 
found between summer unemployment and perceived adequacy of educational 
resources for the native youth, and this relationship was not in the 


direction hypothesized. 


5) No relationship was found between perceived opportunity and 
alienation, or between perceived opportunity and discrimination, when 
tested across the youth samples. However when native ancestry was 
controlled for, a moderate and negative relationship was found 
between one type of non-discrimination (trouble with service in 
public places) and perceived opportunity for the native youth only. 


This relationship describes a situation peculiar to the native youth. 


6) Certain personality characteristics were found to be related to 
the adjustment of the two separate samples: 


a) the native students who are generally adjusted to society 
are more likely to have a desire for independence, ambition 

and possess a good sense of humor. This suggests that the 
native students who have adjusted to society seem to have gained 
in individuality and/or initiative. 
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b) The native students who are generally non-adjusted to school 
are slightly more likely to have had experience of close inter- 
personal relationships. 

This suggests that native students who have adjusted to school, 

may be using the scholastic experience as a substitute for the 


close interpersonal relationships that they lack (either in or 
outside the home). 


c) The native students who are not adjusted to interpersonal 
relations in school are less likely to have a desire to achieve 
recognition, ambition, and a good sense of humor. These students 
are also less likely to accept themselves. This suggests that’ 
the students who have adjusted well into the school social milieu, 
have not only accepted themselves, but have also been accepted by 
their peers, and those who have not adjusted well into the school 
social milieu have not been accepted by others or themselves. 


d) The non-native students who are generally adjusted to school 

are also more likely to have high ambition, a perception of 

conformity and a desire for independence. 

These findings define the characteristics of the adjusted native and 
poncnative students as generally different. The characteristics of native 
youth who have adjusted to society seem to indicate that they have also 
integrated well into the system. In the process of adjustment and possibly 
integration, the native youth seem to have gained in their individuality and 
initiative. Also, the adjustment to school in general is seen as an attempt to 


fill the interaction gap, whereas the adjustment to interpersonal relations in 


school is seen as a process of integration into the school's social milieu. 


7) No relationship was found between non-intactness of home and 
adjustment for the total youth samples. However, it was also found 

that the native students who have non-intact homes are more likely to 

be non-adjusted to school in general. It was also found that non-intact- 


ness of home was related to poor interpersonal relations in the school 


for the non-native students. 
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It is pointed out here that intactness of home does not necessarily 
mean that the youth is experiencing close interpersonal relationships within 
the home. Intactness of home describes the physical characteristics of the 


home while the presence of interpersonal relationships describes the quality 


of the relationship within the home. 
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CHAPTER XT 


STATISTICAL HYPOTHESES 
INTRODUCTION 


Two general statistical hypotheses were suggested to define the 
peculiarity of the native student needs and characteristics in terms of 


the non-native sample. These two hypotheses are outlined below. 


These general hypotheses were indirectly analyzed by testing the 
specific hypotheses outlined under each general hypothesis. The Chi-square 
GQ two sample test for significant differences was used to test the 
specific hypotheses outlined below. Therefore, the personal characteristics 
and needs of the native sample and the statistical differences between 
the native and non-native samples’ were defined. As pointed out in Chapter X, 
controlling for age was not consistently possible because of the large number 


of zero cells. 


The concepts outlined in the statistical hypotheses were measured by 
using the factors isolated for the total samples where possible. Otherwise 


the analysis on relevant items from Chapters VI to IX was used to test the 


hypotheses. 


FINDINGS 


General Hypothesis I: The general personality characteristics of native youth 
will not differ significantly from the general personal characteristics of 


the non-native youth. However, there will be specific characteristics that 


will differentiate the two groups from each other. 


Specific statistical Hypotheses 1 to 5 will be separately discussed 


below. 
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Hypothesis 1: The native youth will have significantly lower perceived 
opportunity, adjustment, and perceived assimilation than the non-native 


youth. 


Tables 11:1 to 11:5 present the relevant statistics to test 
Hypothesis l. 
TABLE 11:1 


Perceived Opportunity and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Perceived Opportunity 
Low Medium High Total 
N A N & N ze N & 
Native 50 35.0" OS S736 25 LPS 143 100.1 
Non-Native 4h 21.6 109 57.4 ~ 40 ol 190 100.1 
Gamma = .22 Chi~square = 7.362 Probability <.05 


The data in Table 11:1 show that there is a significant difference 
(P £,05) between the perceived opportunity of the two samples. The gamma 
value of .22 suggests that the native students have significantly lower 


perceived opportunity than the non-native students, 


As outlined in Chapters IX and X above, three types of adjustment have 
been isolated: i) general adjustment to society, ii) general non-adjustment 
to school, and iii) non-adjustment to interpersonal relations in school. The 
relationship of these three types of adjustment to ethnicity is defined in 


Tables 11:2 to 11:4. 
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TABLE 11 


ie 


General Adjustment to Society and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Adjustment 
Low Medium High Total 
Native 28 19 :.'6 86 60.1 29 74 OR: 143 100.0 
Non-Native ea Le 2 106 i Ys | 57 30.0 190 100.0 
Gamma = .21 Chi-square = 4.677 Probability < .10 
TABLE 11:3 
General Non-Adjustment to School and Ethnicity 
Ethnicity Adjustment 
Low \ Medium High Total 
N pat ty oN a2 2 3 
Native 29 20.3 55 38.5 59 41.3 143 100.1 
Non-Native 65 34.2 65 34.2, 60 31.6 190 100.0 
Gamma = -.24 Chi-square = 8.158 Probability= ¢.05 
TABLE 11:4 


Non-Adjustment to Interpersonal Relations in. School and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Adjustment 
Low Medium 
N a oer % 
‘A, 
Native 23 TO ott 84 58.7 
Non-Native 29 in 147 P14 
Gamma = ~.29 Chi-square = 21.346 
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Probability 


High 


7.4 


Total 
N is 
143 100.0 
190 100.1 
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The data in Tables 11:2 to 11:4 suggest that the native Py 
have significantly higher general non~adjustment to school (P <.05) and non- 
adjustment to interpersonal relations in school (P< .05) than the non-native 
students. However, the non—natives have noticeably (but not statistically 
significant) higher general adjustment to society (P € .10) than the native 
students. These findings add to the descriptive analysis presented in 


Chapter VII. The implications of these findings will be discussed in Chapter XII. 


The relationship of assimilation to ethnicity is defined below in 


Table 11:5. 
TABLE 11:5 


Ethnicity Assimilation 
Low : Medium High .- Total 
N z N ia 2 N % 
Native 18 £26 70 49.0 ee: Beye 143. 100.1 
Non-Native 90 47.4 50 26.43 50 26,3 190 100.0 
Gamma = .45 Chi-square = 45.851 Probability <.05 


The data from Table 11:5 suggest that the native students are statis- 
tically more likely to perceive themselves assimilated into society than the 


non-native students (P <.05). 


The findings outlined in Tables 11:1 to 11:5 do not completely confirm 
Hypothesis 1. The native youth were found to have significantly lower perceived 
opportunity, general adjustment to society (not statistically significant), 


general adjustment to school, and adjustment to interpersonal relations in 


school. However, the native students were also found to have significantly 


higher perceived assimilation. 


Hvpothesis 2: The native youth will be significantly higher than the non-native 
UE AA tte 


youth in terms of alienation and discrimination. 
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As defined in Chapters IX and K, six types of discrimination were 
isolated: i) trouble with help from public services, ii) personal 
discrimination or persecution, iii) no trouble with service in public places, 
iv) employment discrimination, v) perceived discrimination of Edmontonians, 
and vi) general discrimination and disadvantage. Tables 11:6 to 11:12 will 
present the relationship of each of these discrimination factors and aliena- 


tion to ethnicity. 


TABLE 11:6 


Personal Alienation and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Alienation 
Low Medium High Total 
u x N % N is A 
\ 
Native 35 24.5 ey EIR, DE pene 143 100. 
Non-Native a2 27.4 LOS 5540 a 17.4 190 100. 
ey Chi-square = 15.068 Probability €.05 


The data in Table 11:6 suggest that the native -youth are significantly 


more personally alienated than the non-native youth (P ~.05). 


TABLE 11:7 


Trouble with Help from Public Services and Ethnicity 


ne oe I RNC ET 


a 


i 


1 


Ethnicity Discrimination 
Low Medium High Total 
N x N ZN z N x 
Native 3 ok 43 30 wk 97 Ov. 143 100.0 
Non-Native 107 56.3 79 41.6 4 Zak, 190 100.0 


a ee Chi-square = 191.770 Probability < .05 
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TABLE 1178 


Personal Discrimination or Persecution and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Discrimination 
Low Medium High Total 
Native 35 24.5 42 29.4 66 46.2 143 100.1 
Non-Native ries o449 33 1/4 ~ 85 44.7 190 100.0 
Gamma = -.13 Chi-square = 9.827 Probability < .05 
TABLE 11:9 
No Trouble with Service in Public Places and Ethnicity 
Ethnicity Discrimination 
Low Medium High Total 
N is N suas Z N 4 
Native 90 62.9 31 ' a RD 22 De 143 100.0 
Non-Native 66 34.7 59 i 65 34.2 190 100.0 
Gamma = .47 Chi-square = 27.572 Probability < .05 
TABLE 11:10 
Employment Discrimination and Ethnicity 
Ethnicity Discrimination 
Low Medium High Total 
Native 14 9.8 87 60.8 42 29.4 143 100.0 
Non-Native 36 18.9 129 67.9 25 Dene 190 100.0 
Gamma = ~.40 Chi-square = 15.842 Probability < .05 
TABLE: LLeit 
‘Perceived Discrimination of Edmontonians and Ethnicity 
Ethnicity Discrimination 
Low Medium High Total 
N Z N ZN ee: 2 
Native 24 16.8 Vi 52.4 44 30.6 143 100.0 
Non-Native 26 AS 139 (Sick 25 BR ey 190 100.1 


Gamma = -.23 Chi-square = 18.181 Probability< ,05 
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TABLE 11:12 


General Discrimination and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Discrimination 
Low Medium High Total 
Native 44 30.8 37 25.9 62 43.4 143 100.1 
Non-Native 39 20.5 64 337 87 45.8 190 100.0 
Gamma = .12 Chi-square = 5.183 Probability = £07 : 


The data in Tables 11:7, 11:8, 11:9, 11:10 and 11:1) define the native 
students as being significantly higher in terms of five types of discrimination. 
\ 


The high relationship between ethnicity and trouble with help from public 


services (Table 11:7) may be due in part to the lower contact of non-natives 


with public help services. 


There is no significant difference between the amount of general 


discrimination for the native students as compared to the non-natives 
CPOs). 


This analysis suggests that on the whole, the data supports 


Hypothesis 2. The native youth were found to be significantly higher than the 
non-native youth in terms of personal alienation and five of the six types 


of discrimination. 


Hypothesis 3: The degree of closeness of relationship between the native 


youth and their parents will be significantly higher than that between non- 


native youth and their parents. 


The data to test Hypothesis 3 is presented below in Table 11:13. 
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TABLE 11:13 


Closeness of Relationship to Parents and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Closness of Relationship 
Low Medium High Total 
N z N I N Bike y 
Native 26 18.2 46 32:2 71 49.7 143. 100.1 
Non-Native 57 30.0 ve 40.5 56 2 Bogs 190 100.0 
Gamma = -.34 Chi-square = 14.825 Probability <.05 


The data in Table 11:13 suggests that the native students have a 
significantly higher degree of closeness of relationship to their parents 


than the non-natives (P<..05). 


Hypothesis 4: The two samples will not differ significantly in terms of the 


following general personality items: desire for independence, and possession 


of a good sense of humour. 
Tables 11:14 and 11:15 present the data to test this hypothesis. 


TABLE 11:14 


Desire for Independence and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Desire for Independence 
Yes No Bins s Total 
N Ores By ee x N a 
Native Lis Sian 14 9.8 11 Tod 143 100.0 
Non-Native 141 Jae 41 21.6 8 Cae 190 100.0 


Comme 242 Chi-square = 7.526 Probability <.05 
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TABLE 11:75 


Possession of a Good Sense of Humour and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Possession of a Good Sense of Humour 
Yes No N.R. Total 
N 2 ae ar BX ae et Z 
Native 108 1535 a Lise 10. ive, 143 100.0 
Non-Native 139 (322 41 21.6 10 oye 190 100.1 
Gamma = .12 Chi-square = .728 Probability > 10 


The data in Table 11:14 suggests that the native youth students have 
a much higher desire for independence than the non-natives (p «-05) and 
vice versa (i.e. the non-natives have a much lower desire of independence 
from others' help). However, it seas seen from Table 11:15 that there 
is no significant difference between the two samples on possession of a 
good sense of humour. Therefore, it is concluded that Hypothesis 4 is only 
partially affirmed. Also, native students are statistically more likely to 


have a high desire for independence than the non-native students. 


Hypothesis 5: The two samples will differ significantly in terms of desire for 


recognition, ambition, acceptance of self, and conformity. 


Tables 11:16 to 11:19 will present the relevant data to test 


Hypothesis 5. 
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TABLE 11:16 


Desire for Recognition and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Desire for Recognition 
Yes No N.R. Total 
N & N & N % Rau & 
‘Native 96 67.1 31 ato Pg 11.9 Uy 4oee Mogens 
Non-Native 115 60.5 _ 63 33.4 12 6.3 190 100.2 
Gamma = .26 Chi-square = 4.194 Probability = < .05 


TABLE 11:17 


Ambition and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity j Ambition (Expression of hope to master some skill) 
Yes No NR, "ee Total 
N anne © Zs Z oN % 
Native 119 Bowe Li Li. 7 4.9' 143 100.0 
Non-Native 163 85.8 19 10.0 8 wygara 190 100.0 
Gamma = -.10 Chi-square = 0.329 Probability } .10 


TABLE 11:18 


Acceptance of Self and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Acceptance of Self 
Yes No Nas Total 
N ie ard OE i, Vy im of pa x 
Native 126 88.1 13 Odie Hall Bg 20erre tg 100.0 
Non-Native 140 7EOr © 658 25.3 2 Vag. 190 100.0 
Gamma = .54 Chi-square = 13.786 Probability < .05 
TABOR eee 
Conformity and Ethnicity 
Ethnicit Conformity 
ede Yes No Nims Total 
N in oe ae: ae x 
Native rR bs, 80.4 23 16.3 5 aaa 143 100.0 
Non-Native 164 86.3 23 EZ oak 3 1.6 190 100.0 


Gamma = 18 Chi-square — 1.246 Probability > 10 
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The data in Tables 11:16 and 11:18 suggest that the native students 
have a much stronger desire for recognition (P< .05) and a higher degree of 
acceptance of self (P ..05), as compared to the non-native students. However, 
there were no significant differences in the amount of ambition and conformity 
between the two samples. Therefore, Hypothesis 5 is only partially affirmed, 
in that the native students have a higher degree of acceptance of self and a 


stronger desire for recognition from others. 


General Hypothesis II: The perceived general needs and the realization of 
these needs for native students, will not differ significantly from the 
perceived general needs and the realization of these needs for non-native 
youth. However, there will be different specific needs associated with 


\ 
differentiating personality characteristics for the two samples. 


Specific statistical Hypothesis 6 to 11 will be separately discussed 


below. 


Hypothesis 6: The perception of the adequacy of resources (educational and 


agency) to meet needs will be the same for the two school samples. 


In Chapter VI (page 91) it was suggested that only one major difference 
existed between the native and non-native samples in terms of perceived 
adequacy of agency resources, i.e. the non-native youth were less likely to 
see the agencies available as catering to the needs of the people. Therefore, 
it is suggested that the non-native students perceive the agency resources 


as less adequate than the native students. 
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In Chapter VII (page 112) it was found that there were no oliefenace 
differences between the native and non-native youth perceptions of teacher 
helpfulness and discrimination. There were no statistically significant 
differences between the native and non-native students liking of school 
subjects. The native students were found to be less likely than the non- 
native students to perceive the subjects they were taking as difficult. 
However, it was suggested that the over-all perceptions of the adequacy of 


the educational resources to meet needs were the same for the two samples. 


In combination with these findings, the data in Tables 11:20 and 
11:21 was analyzed. 
TABLE 11:20 


Perception of Adequacy of Agency Resources and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Perception of Adequacy of Agency Resources 
Low Medium High TOTAL 
N Saar Z oN % N 3 
Native 17 11.9 71 49.7 55 38.5 143 100.1 
Non-Native WY ge aimee, 607.5) 98 51.6. 85 18.4 190 100.0 
Gamma = -.45 Chi-square = 24.229 Probability < .05 


TABLE 11:21 


Perception of Adequacy of Educational Resources (Liking of 
School Subjects) and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Perception of Adequacy of Educational Resources 
Low Medium High Total 

N 3 N z oN ol ett % 

Native ay 39.9 54 37.0 bd Zev 143 100.3 

Non-Native 68 S500 60 31.6 62 32.6 190 100.0 


Gamma = .14 Chi-square = 4.310 Probability > .10 
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The data in Table 11:20 suggest that a Significantly higher propor- 
tion of the native students perceive the agency resources as adequate, 
compared to the non-native students (gamma = -.45, P <.05). However, there 
is no significant difference between the two samples in terms of percep- 
paen of adequacy of educational resources (P >.10). Therefore, Hypothesis 6 
is only partially affirmed, and the descriptive findings re adequacy of 
resources presented in Chapters VI and VII were affirmed. Also, it is | 
important to point out that the native students are significantly more likely 
than the non-natives to perceive the agency resources they know of as 


adequate. 


Hypothesis ee 
\ 
The reasons considered for leaving school will be the same for the 


two samples. 


The data to test this hypothesis is directly fon Chapter VII (Table 
7:25, pagei25). The data in Table 7:25 showed that there were no significant 
differences between the two samples' reasons considered for leaving school. 
Two reasons seemed to be specific to the native youth sample, as they were 
given more frequently by this sample: i) the need to stay home and help, 
and ii) the characteristic of being too old for their grade level. However, 
Hypothesis 7 was statistically confirmed, and the reasons considered for 


leaving school were not statisticajly different. 


Hypothesis os 


The extent and character of employment (summer and student) will be 
the same for the two samples. 


The analysis in Chapter VIII is directly applicable to Hypothesis 8. 


This -analysis is mainly descriptive because the size of sample that was 
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employed was under 50. However, the conclusions drawn were: 


i) the non-native students were more likely to be employed 


than the native students, 


ii) both the native and non-native students were most likely 


to have construction (manual and farm) or babysitting jobs, 


iii) the native students were found to work on the average, more 


hours per week than the non-native students, 
iv) the majority of both student samples worked during afternoons 
or evenings only, 


v) summer employment was noticeably greater for the non-native as 


compared to the native students, 


vi) there were no statistical differences in the types of jobs 


the two samples had during the summer, 


vii) the native youth tended to work more hours per week during the 


summer, but for shorter periods. 


Statistically, the data on the amount of summer employment is presented 


in Table 11:22. 
TABLE 11:22 


Summer Employment and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity Summer Employment 
Yes No Detee Total 
N See qs aes! z 
Native 31 Diss 95 66.4 17 11.9 143 100.0 
Non-Native 64 ee 118 62.1 8 4.2 190 100.0 


Gamma =-.25 Chi-square = 3.894 Probability “< .05 
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The data in Table 11:22 suggest that the non-native students are 
Significantly more likely to be employed during the summer than the native 
students. (p € .05). This finding is in contradiction to the hypothesized 
relationship in Hypothesis 8. Therefore, Hypothesis 8 is not affirmed, 
and the extent and character of employment (both summer and student) are 


not the same for the two samples. 


Hypothesis 9: 
The amount of agency contact will be significantly different for the 


two samples (more in terms of the native youth sample). 


‘Table 11:23 presents the data to test Hypothesis 9. 


TABLE 11:23 


= 


Amount of Agency Contact by Self and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity | Amount of Agency Contact 
Yes No Walks Total 
N Db % .N 2 oN x 
Native 36». os ee 91 63.6 16 Li.2 143 100.0 
Non-Native 6 See 72 90.5 i Oe 6.3 190 100.0 
Gamma = .84 Chi-square = 38.936 Probability < .05 


The data in Table 11:23 show that the native youth have had significantly 
more contact with agencies than the non-native youth (p<.05). Therefore, 
Hypothesis 9 is affirmed, in that the amount of agency contact is significantly . 


different for the two samples. 
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Hypothesis 10: 


The educational goals and needs will be significantly different for 


the two samples. 


Chapter VII dealt extensively with Youth ‘educational goals and 
needs (see Tables 7:15 and 7:16, pages 114 and 115). The findings were that: 
i) the educational expectations and goals were significantly lower for the 
native youth, as compared to the non-native youth (p<.05), and ii) a 
larger percentage of native youth feel that they have the specified pigde level 
as a goal, in order to enter into further education (p <.05). The suggested 
conclusion was that the native youth formulate shorter range educational goals 


than the non-native youth. 


a 


Therefore it is concluded that the educational goals and needs are 


significantly different for the two samples, thus confirming Hypothesis 10. 


Hypothesis 11: 


The part-time student occupations will not be significantly different 


for the two samples. 


The data to test this hypothesis (Hypothesis 11) is directly taken 
from Chapter VIII (Table 8:3, page132). A test of significance was not 
applicable, for the number of each sample that was employed was less than 50. 
There were minimal noticeable differences, except that the native youth were © 
slightly more likely to have construction or manual labor jobs, while the 
non-native youth were more likely to have baby-sitting jobs or delivery jobs. 
However, Hypothesis 11 is confirmed because the part-time student occupations 


of the two samples were not significantly different. 
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SUMMARY 


A list of the findings in testing the five statistical hypotheses, and 
thus defining the peculiarity of the native student characteristics, is 


presented below: 


1) The native youth were found to have significantly lower perceived 


opportunity, than the non-native youth. 


2) The native youth were found to have significantly lower general 
adjustment to school, and adjustment to interpersonal relations in school, 
than the non-native youth. There were no significant differences in 


general adjustment to society for the two samples. 


3) The native youth were found to have significantly higher perceived 


assimilation than the non-native youth. 


4) The native youth were found to be significantly higher in terms of the 
following five types of perceived discrimination: 

a) trouble with help from public services 

b) personal discrimination or persecution 

c) employment discrimination 

d) perceived discrimination of Edmontonians 


e) trouble with service in public places 


5) There was no significant difference in the amount of general perceived 


discrimination for the two samples. 


6) The native students have a significantly higher degree of closeness of 


relationship with their parents, as compared to the non-native youth. 


7) The native students have a much stronger desire for independence than the 
non-natives, but the samples are not significantly different in terms of 


possession of a good sense of humor. 
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8) The native students were found to have a stronger desire for recognition, 


and a higher degree of acceptance of self, as compared to the non-natives. 


9) There were no significant differences in the amount of ambition and 


conformity for the two samples. 


These findings reflect directly on the General Hypothesis I. The 


general personality characteristics that were the same for the two samples 


were: 


i) 
ii) 
iii) 


iv) 


The 


were: 


1) 
ii) 
iii) 
iv) 
v) 


vi) 


vii) 
viii) 
ix) 
x) 


xi) 


general discrimination 
possession of a good sense of humor 
ambition 


conformity 


specific characteristics that define the native student sample 


lower perceived opportunity 

lower general adjustment to society (not statistically significant) 
lower general adjustment to school 

lower adjustment to interpersonal relations in school 

higher perceived assimilation 

higher perceived discrimination with help from public services, 
personal interactions, interactions with Edmontonians, and employment. 
more trouble with service in public places, than non~-natives 

higher degree of closeness of relationship with parents 

stronger desire for independence 

stronger desire for recognition 


higher degree of acceptance of self 
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The above characteristics are directly related to the discussion of the 
native youth needs, presented below. The findings summarized below refer 


directly back to General Hypothesis II. 


1) A significantly higher proportion of the native students perceive the 
agency resources as adequate compared to the non~-natives. However, the majority 


of both samples view these agencies as inadequate. 


2) There were no significant differences between the two samples in terms 


of perception of adequacy of educational resources (liking of school subjects). 


3) There were no significant differences between the two samples re resus 
considered for leaving school. However, the native youth gave the following 
reasons more frequently than the non-natives, thus defining reasons peculiar 
to the native students: "the need to stay home and help", and "the 


characteristic of being too old for their grade level". 


4) Non-native students are more likely to be employed during the summer (and 
during the school year) than the native students. When the native students 


were working they tended to work more hours per week, but for shorter periods. 


5) The native students have had significantly more contact with agencies 


than the non-native students. 


6) The native students have significantly lower educational expectations and 
goals, as compared to the non-native student. The larger percentage of native 
students than non-natives held further education as their immediate 
educational goal. This suggested that the native students formulate not 


necessarily lower, but shorter range educational goals than the non-natives. 


7) The part-time occupations of the two student samples were not significantly 
different. However, the native students were slightly more likely to have 
construction or manual labor jobs, while the non-native students were more 


likely to have baby-sitting or delivery jobs. 
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In summary, the general educational Ben ueser are seen as equally 
adequate, whereas the native youth perceive the agency resources as more 
adequate than the non-natives. The employment needs of the native students 
are not as likely to be met as those of the non-natives, because the natives 


are more likely to be unemployed. 


The native students tend to be required to stay home and help more 

than non-natives, and tend to be older than their classmates, which defines 
two specific problem areas of ‘ie native students. The native students may 
need special attention to keep “— in school (economic support) and to keep 
them up with their classmates (scholastic support). The native students also 
have shorter range educational goals, which is linked to their lower perceived 
apeey tunity, discrepancy between goals and means, and their perceptions of 
others’ expectations (self-fulfilling prophecy). This may suggest another 


special area of educational needs, which are peculiar to the native students. 
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CHAPTER XII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
INTRODUCTION 


This chapter will contain a summary of the descriptive data analysis 
from Chapters V to IX, and a summary of the findings based on the descriptive 
and statistical hypotheses (Chapters X and XI). This summary will cover the 


findings based on the following three general objectives: 


I. Determine the needs of the native youth, 
II. Determine the correspondence between native youth needs and non- 
native youth needs, and 


III. Determine the adequacy of resources needed to meet these needs. 


— 


These three general objectives were analyzed in the areas of agency, 
education, employment, social information, and the corresponding specific 
objectives (as outlined in Chapter I). Also the demographic characteristics 
of the native youth sample were described and compared to the non-native 


youth, 


The native youth transients will be treated separately in the demographic, 


agency, employment and social information categories. 


Therefore, a summary of the findings of the characteristics, needs, 
and perceived adequacy of resources to meet needs of the native students, 
native transients, and ae ain students is presented below under the 
headings of agency, education, employment and social information. This 
summary will be followed by a brief Roce and list of recommendations 


in Chapter XIII. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


A. DESCRIPTIVE DATA ANALYSIS OF STUDENT SAMPLES 


The following characteristics were isolated as peculiar to the native 
youth: 
i) mainly of metis native ancestry; Cree and Algonkian linguistic 
group, 
ii) behind in school grade and therefore more likely to be older 
than non-native classmates, 
iii) more likely to select vocational, technical, business or 
commercial courses rather than matriculation, 
iv) more mobile than non-natives, 
v) more likely to come from other Alberta centres, then Saskatchewan 
or Manitoba, 
vi) less likely to be living with family, and more likely to be 
cared for by government means and agencies, 
vii) less Tikely to come from intact homes, 
viii) more likely to come from larger families, and 


ix) if young native students, they are less likely to speak their 


native tongue. 


The analysis was carried out under specific headings, as defined by 


the research objectives of this area. 


Resources Available 


The native youth samples have had much more contact with employment and 
other agencies, than the non-natives. Also, a larger percentage of native 
youth families, than non-native youth families, have contacted agencies. 


One of the major reasons for this may be the lower socio-economic 
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status of the native youth population. In fact the amount of non-native 
contact with agencies was so minimal, that a meaningful comparison to the 


native data was not consistently possible. 


The major agencies contacted were government agencies, and the major 
dissatisfaction was stated in terms of Canada Manpower. Half of the contacts 
with the Department of Indian Affairs were also generally unfavorable. The 
majority of the contact with government agencies, in terms of looking for 


employment, resulted in dissatisfaction and no jobs for both samples. 


The majority of the contact of native youth families with the 
Departments of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and Social Development 
resulted in satisfaction with the quality and quantity of service. The 
native youth family contact with other types of agencies was minimal. The 
majority of the reports stating satisfaction with a non-governmental agency 
was with the Native Brotherhood Society. These findings would suggest that 
there are a few eee that are available to meet the needs of the native 
population. The need for help seems greater for the natives than the non- 
natives, which may be a factor of social class. The minimal aren cept with 
agencies other than governmental ones may be explained by the fact of lack 
of knowledge and/or lack of faith in the agencies’ ability to help. It is 


also suggested that the relative newness of the native-run agencies, in part, 


accounts for the minimal contact with these agencies. 


The majority of both native and non-native youth have not contacted 
agencies, mainly because they have not had he need to. Some other frequently 
stated reasons for not contacting agencies, as given by native youth, were: 
no knowledge of services or agencies, parents always went, and/or they heard 


that agencies and services were not useful. 
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Adequacy of Resources 


The two most frequently stated "most helpful" agencies were the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development and the Department 
of Social Development. The most frequent reason why these agencies were 
viewed as most helpful was that the respondent "got help". Canada Manpower, 
Single Men's Hostel, Y.W.C.A., and the Government of the Northwest 
Territories were also mentioned as most helpful agencies by some respondents. 
This suggests that if the respondents got help on contact with an agency they 
were satisfied with this agency's service. The reasons why the respondents 
did not get help are not clear; it could be because of the agency's inade- 


quacy, uncooperativeness, or the individual respondent's fault. 


The most unfavorable experience in terms of helpuflness, and also 
generally, occurred in contact with Canada Manpower, the Department of Social 
Development, the Single Men's Hostel and the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. Some 1/3 to 1/2 of the native youth who contacted these 
agencies would hesitate to go back. Some respondents stated that they would 
also hesitate to contact the following agencies: McDougall House, Metis 
Association of Alberta, and the Future Society. The Canada Manpower agency 
was generally perceived as uncooperative, and one-third of the respondents who 
contacted the Single Men's Hostel, also viewed it as uncooperative. Some of 
the respondents who contacted Canada Manpower and the Departments of Social 
Development and Indian Affairs and Northern Development perceived these 


agencies as uncooperative because of their native ancestry. 
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The majority of the native youth and non-native youth (especially 
those who have contacted agencies) perceive the number of native agencies, 


the variety of services offered, and the agencies in general as inadequate. 


A few of the native youth have contacted the Departments of Social 
Development and Indian Affairs for help, money and/or counselling. However, 
it is suggested that considering the results of contacts with these ree ee 
there is a strong possibility that these needs were not met. ee is 
even a greater possibility that if a native youth has a specific need, he 


will not even approach an agency for help. 


In summary, the native youth have more contact with service agencies 
than non-native youth, but the experiences of the two samples in terms of 


having their needs met are equally unfavorable. 


3. Education Information 


The analysis was carried out in terms of the objectives specified for 


this area. 


Under What Circumstances Native Youth Have Considered 


Leaving School 
The reasons that the two student samples have considered for leaving 
are not statistically different. However, the two most frequently given 
reasons by the native youth were: 
i) need to stay home and help, and 
ii) too old for grade level. 


Attitudes of Native Youth Toward School Structure, Administration 
And Fellow Students 


Based on the initial descriptive analysis of the individual variables, 
the native youth seem to be as well adjusted to school in general as the non- 


native youth (excluding their perceptions of guidance counsellors). The native - 
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students have had more contact with guidance counsellors, and do not view 
the contact as favorably as the non-native students do. The vast majority 


of the native students have non-native friends. 


The native students seem equally well adjusted to the social situation 
and the informal interaction in the school milieu, compared to non-native 
students. Also, both native and non-native students view themselves as being 
in at least "average" Blecee in. their schools. There were no significant 
differences between the native and non-native youth in their perceptions of 


their teachers helpfulness and discrimination. 


This suggests that the attitudes toward school and adjustment to the 
school milieu were not found to be descriptively different for the two school 
samples. However, this conclusion will be expanded in the summary dealing with 


the tested hypothesis. 


Educational Expectations and Goals 


The native students seem to have lower educational goals and expectations 
as compared to the non-native students. The most frequent reason why the chosen 
grade level is seen as sufficient for the native youth is that it is’ an "entrance 
into further education". Therefore, it was suggested that the native youth 


formulate shorter range goals. | 


Realization of Perceived Needs and Goals 


There were no statistically significant differences between the native 
and non-native students' liking of school subjects. However, the native students 
seemed more likely to prefer languages and math; while the non-native students 


preferred math, and then social studies, art, drama, and physical education. 


The majority of the native students do not perceive the subjects they 
are taking as difficult, and are less likely than the non-native students to 


perceive the subjects they are taking as difficult. 
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The majority of the native students perceive the subjects they are 
taking as useful - in order to find a job, which is the same as the non- 
native students. This suggests that both samples perceive the subjects they 


are taking as useful in the applied rather than the academic sense. 


In conclusion, the educational system and curriculum seem to be meeting 
the educational goals and needs of the native and non-native students equally 
well. The native students seem to prefer different subjects, have trouble with 
their interaction with counsellors, and consider leaving school because they may 
have to help at home or they may be too old for their grade level; which defines 
them as slightly different from the non-native students and therefore possibly 
possessing different needs. However, the native students also descriptively 
seem to be well adjusted to the school Eystan and milieu, like their subjects as 
well, and perceive their subjects as useful and as easy as the non-natives. Even 
though some of the native students may have special problems and situations 
because of their socio-economic situation or late start in school, on the average 
the native and non-native students seem to be equally satisfied and therefore 
seem to have their educational goals and needs equally met. The question of 


perceived adjustment to school and the school milieu will be more adequately 


dealt with below in the summary and interpretation of hypotheses. 


4. Employment Information 
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Again, the analysis used in this section was carried out according to 


the specific a priori objectives. 


The Extent and Character of Native Youth Employment 


The non-native students are more likely to be working than the native 
students (during the school year and during the summer). Both the native and 


non-native students are most likely to have construction (manual and farm), or 
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babysitting jobs. However, the native youth are more likely than the non- 
native youth to have construction jobs, while the non-native youth are more 
likely than the native youth to have baby-sitting or delivery jobs. The 


native students work, on the average, more hours per week. 


For the summer jobs, the native youth are more likely to have baby- 
sitting and clerical jobs, while the non-native youth are more likely to 
have Bevery jobs. The native youth also tended to work more hours per 
week during the summer, but for shorter periods. Most of the unemployed 
native youth did "nothing during the summer" as compared to the non-native 


youth who were more likely to have travelled. 


The vast majority of both samples like their present jobs, but also 
desire a better job. it was also found that the non-native youth have more 
security in their present jobs than the native youth. Also, the native youth 
seem to hope for a promotion within the same job structure; while the non- 


native youth are more likely to hope for a better job rather than a promotion. 


Reasons for Unemployment 


The major reasons for unemployment for the two student samples were 


the same; i.e. too young, can't find a job, and attending school. 


Procedure Used for Finding Jobs in Past 


The procedure for finding jobs is mainly the same for the native and 
“non-native students. However, a larger percentage of native students as 
compared to non-natives have found jobs through friends and want ads. Both 
school samples tend to rely heavily on more informal sacs of obtaining part- 


time jobs, rather than approaching an agency. 
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Extent of Difficulty in Finding Employment 


One-quarter to one-third of both the non-native and native students 
stated that they have had trouble finding employment. Many of the others 
are not looking for employment because they are too young, are full-time 


students, and/or have no need to work. 


In conclusion it is suggested that generally the non-native students 
are just as likely as the native studentsto have difficulty in having their 
employment needs realized. More non-native students are working, but this 
seems to be because they wish to work while the non-natives do not (see reasons 
for unemployment). The non-native students seem to have more security in the 
positions they have, and also seem more likely to expect better jobs rather 
than just promotions within the same job. This may suggest two special problems 
of the native youth, lower employment security and lower perceived opportunity. 
When employed, the native youth tend to work longer hours, but also tend to 
work for shorter periods of time. Therefore the employment needs of native youth 
seem to be different than the employment needs of the non-native youth because 
of the different employment situations of the two samples. However, both 


e 


samples have difficulty in having their specific needs met. 


5. Social Information 


The structure of the analysis used in this section was determined by 
the a priori objectives outlined in Chapter I. This same structure is used 


here to summarize the findings. 


Native Student Factor Structure 


A component analysis isolated eight orthogonal factors for the native 
student sample. These factors defined the following areas: i) general ad- 


justment to school, ii) general personality, iii) general integration, 
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iv) general discrimination and disadvantage, v) general life outlook and 
adjustment, vi) adjustment to interpersonal interaction in school, 
vii) conformity to conventional norms and values, and viii) closeness of 


relationship with family. 


The factor structure isolated for the comparative non-native sample was 
both different from, and similar to the native student factor structure. The 
factors isolated defined the following areas: i) perception of adequacy of 
agency resources, ii) relationship with teacher, iii) general life outlook 
and adjustment, iv) trouble with help from public services (discrimination), 
v) personal discrimination ~ persecution, vi) employment discrimination, 

vii) adjustment to interpersonal interaction in school, viii) trouble with 
service in public places, ix) liking of school subjects, x) confidence or 
closeness of relationship, xi) perceived difficulty of school subjects, 


xii) assimilation, and xiii) personal alienation. 


In the comparison of the native and non-native student factor structures, 
factors peculiar to each student sample were identified. The "employment 
discrimination" and "perceived difficulty of school subjects" factors were 


peculiar to the non-native sample. 


The "general personality" factor isolated for the native students was 
not evident for the non-native students. It was suggested that the personality 
structure of the native students was homogeneous enough to compose a common 
personality factor, whereas the non-native students were too heteregeneously char- 
acterized. The majority of the other general native student factors were also 
present for the non-native students in the form of a composite of two to four more 
specific factors. An example is seen in the native student "general adjustment 
to school" factor which implies the native students' total reaction to the 


white middle class school milieu, whereas the non-native students do not have 
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comparable general and total reactions. The non-native student seem to 


be more likely to react to their surroundings on a greater individual 


basis, which explains the more specific and individual characteristics. 


It was also suggested that alienation may be a part of the native 
student's general life outlook or adjustment, because the "personal 
alienation" factor isolated for the non-natives was included in the native 
students’ "general life outlook and adjustment" factor. The greatest 
similarity in the factor structure of the two samples was the isolation of 


an “adjustment to interpersonal relations in school" factor for both samples. 


Therefore the component analysis suggested that there were specific 
factors that characterized each student sample, which defined the peculiarity 
of each sample's characteristics and needs. The factor structure isolated 
for the native students suggested general factors, and therefore also general 
reactions to society and their social (including school) milieu. This may | 
be explained in that the native students are not only more homogeneously 
characterized, but they tend to react to all segments of white society in a 
general way rather than reacting to separate segments of society. The non- 
native student component analysis suggested more specific factors, and there- 
fore also specific and individual reactions to segments of their milieu. 

This suggests that the non-native students are not as homogeneous in charac- 


teristics as the native students, and therefore also have more individual needs. 


A descriptive analysis of the psychological need structure of the samples 
found that the native youth were more likely than the non-natives to need 
independence, recognition from others, and having friends around. The non- 
native youth significantly cited "emotional support" and "release of tension" 


as needs that were the most different from needs of the native youth. 
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In conclusion, it can be seen that the factor structure (defining 
needs and characteristics) of the native youth students is more general 
than the non-native students. Therefore, the native student adjustment and 
reaction to society and their general social milieu is more general and 
homogeneous, whereas the non-native students react on a more individual basis 
to specific segments of their milieu. It was also found that the psychological 
need structures of the two samples were different, with the native youth 
more likely expressing a need for independence, recognition from others and/or 
having friends around; while the non-native youth were more likely to express 
the need for "emotional support" and "release of tension". This suggests 
that the specific reactions, social characteristics, psychological needs, 
and general social needs are different for the native youth as compared to 


the non-native youth. 
\ 


The Factor Structure of the Student Samples 


The following factors were isolated by a component analysis for the 
combined student samples. Similar factors had been isolated in the separate 
school sample analyses. These factors defined the variables used in the 


descriptive and statistical hypotheses, where possible. 


FACTOR 1 - Relationship with teacher 

FACTOR 2 - Trouble with help from public services 
FACTOR 3 - Perception of adequacy of agency resources 
FACTOR 4 - Personal discrimination - persecution 
FACTOR 5 - Closeness of relationship with family 
FACTOR 6 - No trouble with service in public places 
FACTOR 7 - General life outlook and adjustment 
FACTOR 8 —- General non-adjustment to school 


FACTOR 9 - Employment discrimination 
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FACTOR 10 - Non-conformity to conventional norms 


FACTOR 11 - Family non-intactness 

FACTOR 12 - Ambition 

FACTOR 13 - Perceived discrimination of Edmontonians 

FACTOR 14 - General non-integration 

FACTOR 15 - Personal alienation 

FACTOR 16 - Perceived assimilation 

FACTOR 17 - Liking of school subjects 

FACTOR 18 - Non-adjustment to interpersonal relations in school 
FACTOR 19 - General discrimination and disadvantage 

FACTOR 20. - Perceived opportunity 


6. Summary and Interpretation re Descriptive Hypotheses 
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The perception of adequacy of the PREgUEESS to meet needs was found 
to be moderately dependent on adjustment. Specifically the perception of 
adequacy of agency resources is moderately and negatively related to general 
non-adjustment to school. This suggests that, along with the fact that the 
agency and educational resources are perceived as inadequate (by both samples), 
this is only related to native youth adjustment to school. The perception of 
inadequacy of resources is related to the unhappiness of the youth (both native 
and non-native). Specifically, for the native students, the inadequacy of 
agency resources is related to unhappiness. It cannot be stated what causes 


what, i.e. whether the perception of inadequacy causes unhappiness or vice versa. 


It was also found that the native students who had a close relationship 
to their families were also more likely to be generally adjusted to society. 
Considering the characteristics of the native youth who are adjusted to society 
(i.e. possession of ambition, sense of humor, and desire to achieve recognition) 


this greater probability of having a close relationship to family further defines 


these youth as conforming and generally "well adjusted", 
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No meaningful relationship was found between summer unemployment and 
perceived adequacy of resources for the native youth, which may suggest that 
the fact of employment is not important or related to the youths' perception 


of adequacy of resources to meet their needs. 


It was also found for the native youth, that perceived opportunity was 
negatively related to one type of non-discrimination (i.e. no trouble with 
service in public places). This suggests that ngeive youth who have low 
perceived opportunity are nevertheless not likely to feel discriminated against 
in public places. This also may suggest that for the native youth, this type 
of discrimination may not be important in terms of effect on perceived oppor- 


tunity, or vice versa. 


Specific personality characteristics of adjusted native and non-native 
students were also defined. As suggested above, the native youth who have 
adjusted to society also seem to have integrated into general society, and in 
' the process gained in terms of individuality and initiative. The adjustment to 
school in general seems to be an attempt to make up for the lack of rewarding 


° 


interpersonal relations, not necessarily interpersonal relations in school. 


The adjustment into the school social milieu seems to be related to 
positive characteristics, and also possibly integration. This suggests that the 
adjustment to society seems to preserve the individuality and initiative of the 


native youth, which suggests integration rather than assimilation. 


It was also found that the native youth who were adjusted to school in 
general were more likely to come from intact homes and those who were not 
adjusted to school in general were more likely to come from non-intact homes 
(meaning physically non-intact). This suggests that the factor of intactness of 


home may help predict adjustment to school for the native students. 
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The descriptive analysis re native youth adjustment to school suggested 
that the native students seemed as equally adjusted to school and the school 
milieu as the non-native students; whereas in the statistical analysis, the 
native students were portrayed as significantly less likely to be adjusted 
to school in general and to the interpersonal relations in school. The major 
reason for this was that the descriptive analysis treated each variable that 
measured adjustment separately. The component analysis isolated adjustment 
factors by combining variables that were statistically related for the entire 
samples and each individual was scored on these factors. The descriptive 
analysis of each separate variable did not get at the complex relationships 
defined by the component analysis. The descriptive analysis tends to present 
simple observed relationships, whereas the component analysis presents under- 
lying latent structure relationships of variance. The summary relationships 
found in the statistical analysis were not initially apparent in the 
descriptive analysis. The component analysis (and the testing of the accompany- 
ing statistical hypotheses) added clarity by combining the individual variables, 
and can be seen as a much more sophisticated and reliable analysis. Therefore, 
much more confidence is placed on the statistical analysis than on the initial 


descriptive analysis. 


7. Summary and Interpretation re Statistical Hypotheses 


The finding that the native youth are more likely to perceive themselves 
as assimilated into society is not what was hypothesized. Since the native 
youth have lower perceived opportunity and lower adjustment to society than the 
non-native youth, they may also have acquired a defeatist or "so what" attitude 


to this situation, and therefore also perceive themselves as more assimilated. 
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The finding that the native youth were more likely to perceive them- 
seves as discriminated against in interaction with public help services 
(agencies), in public places (stores, bus depots), in personal interaction, 
in employment situations, and in interaction with the general public, was 
in agreement with what was hypothesized. Also, the higher perceived discrimi- 
nation of the native youth is in correspondence with their low perceived 


opportunity. 


The finding that the native youth had a higher degree of closeness of 
relationship to parents than the non-native youth suggests that the nuclear 
family ties are closer for native families than for non-native families. This 


is in accord with the theoretical expectations outlined in Chapter II. 


The finding that the native students have a stronger desire for inde- 
pendence is in correspondence with the literature review. It was suggested 
earlier (Hawthorn, 1966 - see Chapter III), that native children are brought 
up to be more independent, which is confirmed here. The native people are 
reputed to be more likely to have a good sense of humor than non-natives, however, 


this was not confirmed here. 


The finding that native students have a stronger desire for recognition 
may be related to their strong desire for independence. The higher degree of 
acceptance of self is not what was hypothesized. It was suggested (Hawthorn, 
Wintrob) that the major problem of native youth was their search for identity, 
and an identity conflict. However, the results suggest that the native youth 
have less trouble accepting themselves than the non-natives. This suggests that 
that theorized identity conflict and search for identity may not be peculiar to 


native youth, but may apply to all youth. 
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The finding that there were no significant differences in the amount 
of ambition between the two samples, contradicts Hawthorn's suggestion that 
lower perceived opportunity will result in diminished motivation. The 
amount of ambition (desire to master some skill) was equally high for both 


samples. 


These findings suggest the different social, psychological and emotional 


characteristics of the native youth, and confirm General Hypothesis I. 


The findings on the perceived adequacy of resources suggest that the 
educational needs of the native youth are being met equally as well as the 
needs of the non-native youth. The needs to be realized by service agencies 
were just as likely to be perceived as not met by the non-natives as the 
native students. This suggests that if the native youth have needs that 
are not being met, it is just as likely that if the non-native students have 
similar needs, these needs are also not being met. The inadequacy of service 
agencies is not relevant to the native youth situation alone, but is more 
important to them individually because the native youth have had more contact 


with service agencies (Hypothesis 9 above). 


"the need to 


The finding that the native youth more frequently gave 
stay home and help" and "the characteristic of being too old for their grade 
level" responses as reasons for considering leaving school, defines the 
plight of the native student. The native students are more likely to be of 
lower socio-economic status, and therefore, more likely to be required to 
help out at home. Also, the native students are more likely to start school 


late and drop behind their classmates, because of their cultural and social 


disadvantage in the white middle-class school system, 
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The finding that the summer and part-time employment of the two 
samples was not the same, with the native youth less likely to be employed, 
suggests that either the native students are less employable or have less 
desire to work. However, when the respondents were asked in Chapter VIII 
(page 137, Table 8:7) why they were unemployed, the two samples gave the 
same reasons: too young and/or attending school. Therefore, this would 
suggest that the native students are less likely to be employed during 


school or in the summer, because they have less desire to work. 


The finding that the native students have had more contact with 
service agencies than the non-native students, suggests that the native 
students have had more need to contact agencies. This may be explained in 
part by their suggested lower socio-economic status. When the respondents 
were asked why they had not contacted agencies (Chapter VI, Table 6:15, 

P- 92), significantly more non-natives gave "no need to" as a reason than 


native students. 


The finding that the native students have significantly lower and/or 
shorter range educational goals than the non-native students suggest that 
this may also be related to the native students' lower perceived opportunity. 
The native students may hold the same long-range educational goals as the 
non-native students, but realistically they expect to achieve more easily 
accessible goals. This is directly related to the idea of perceived 
discrepancy between goals and means, and also the self-fulfilling prophecy. 
The native student may be perceiving his important others (teachers, parents, 
peers) as not expecting him to go beyond grade 10 or 12, and therefore he 
himself does not expect to go beyond these grades either (Cooley, Videbeck, 


Hackler, peak 


See Chapter II. 
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B. NATIVE TRANSIENT YOUTH 


1. Demographic Characteristics 


The following list defines the demographic characteristics of the 


native transient youth: 


a) The majority of the native transients are in the age bracket of 20 to 


25 years old. 


b) The majority of the native transients have come from other Alberta 


centres, then Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


c) The transients are usually living with friends, in an institution or 
home, in a hostel, or alone. Only one-third are living with parents or 


relatives. 


d) Less than 10% of the transients are from an intact home (containing both 


a mother and a father). 
Vis 


e) The majority of the native transient youth were Metis, of Cree and 


mixed Cree ancestry and of Algonkian linguistic group. 


f) The majority of the native transients speak their native tongue. This 
may be explained by the fact that these native youth have come from less 
urbanized centers (many possibly from reserves), where the people are more 


likely to speak their native tongue. 


2. Agency Information 
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The majority (approximately two-thirds) of the native transient sample 
have contacted employment agencies, while approximately only 10% of the native 


students have contacted employment agencies. 


Three-quarters of the transient contacts have been with Canada Manpower. 


This suggests that of the transients who have contacted an employment agency 
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for a job, a strong majority have contacted Canada Manpower, a small 

number have contacted the Indian Affairs Department, while only a minimal 
number have contacted other agencies. The other results of native transient 
contact with agencies is the same as that reported for native students in 
the section above, i.e. in summary, majorally unsatisfactory. This unsatis- 
factory result on contact with service agencies becomes even more relevant 
for the native transients than for the native students, because of the 


transients much greater contact with agencies. 


3. Employment Information 


The descriptive data analysis suggested that the transients were most 
likely to be unemployed. If a native transient was employed, he was most 
likely to be employed part time, more mobile than average in terms of length 
of time at a job, and an unskilled employee. The vast palort ty of the transients 
like their present jobs but also desire a better job. The major reasons for 
unemployment were: .i) can't find a job, ii) lack of education, training or 
skill, iii) discrimination and prejudice, and/or iv) no transportation. These 
reasons are completely different from those given by the school samples, and 
the main reason for this was that the transients were older and therefore more 


employable. 


The native transients were more likely than the student samples to 
approach agencies, look at want ads in the paper, and/or look around for jobs 
themselves. This can be explained in that the native transients were also more 


likely than the student samples to be searching for full-time permanent jobs. 
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The majority of the native transients have trouble finding employment, 
and therefore, view their employment needs as not being met. It is important 
to note that the employment needs of the native transients are different from 
the native students. Since the native transients are more likely to be 
looking for employment and they are equally as dissatisfied as the students 
in not having their needs met, the employment needs of the native transients 


are more important than the students" needs. 


4. Social Information 


Four specific types of discrimination were isolated for the native 
- transient sample by a component analysis. The factors were: i) general 
social discrimination, ii) discrimination in terms of help from public 
services, iii) discrimination in personal interaction, and iv) discrimination 


in bars. 


This analysis suggested that discrimination is a very relevant concern 
for the native transients in terms of the interaction in all spheres of 


their lives. 


Implications for Future Research 


Some very important issues remain inconclusive and unclarified. For 
example, one of the important concepts that has been minimally researched 
here is native youth identity and identity crisis. Erikson (1968) presents 
a model to explain youth identity crisis across cultures, which would be 
relevant haves” Therefore, one of the numerous questions that has arisen 
from this research project, and should be researched in the future, is native 


youth identity crisis. 


1 Erikson, Erik H., 1968, Identity: Youth and Crisis, New York: W.W. Norton 
W-0< LBC, 
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The survey items used as the data base have been reduced to relevant 
factors, and this suggests implications for testing the applicability of 
these factors on other samples. Many concepts have been clarified; for 
example the general areas of discrimination and adjustment have been specified 


and hopefully clarified. 


Also, many important learning experiences have arisen during the 
progress of this research project (actually an extensive pilot project), 
which would facilitate any further research on the native youth or other 


minorities. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 


This chapter contains a list of recommendations offered by the 
researcher as possible general resolutions to the situation defined. 
These recommendations are directly derived from the data analysis. 
Considering the limitations of the study and therefore, the possible 
misinterpretation of the findings, these recommendations are suggested 
as guidelines for the policy and decision makers. Very broadly, it is 
suggested that there are native youth characteristics and needs specific 
to them. However, the resources present to meet these needs are as 
inadequate for the total youth population as they are for the native 
youth population. Therefore, in recommending changes in the system for 
native youth, some of these changes apply not only to the native youth, 


\ 
but also the entire youth population of Edmonton. 


Based on the clear conclusion that the native youth have spectfic 
tdentifiable characteristics and corresponding needs, it ts generally 
recommended that these characteristics and accompanying needs be finally 
realized tn planning programs to meet these needs. It 1s also generally 
recommended that tf new resources are set up to meet the tdenttfred needs 
of the native youth (or a re-organization of present resources ts tmplemented), 
that these resources be facilitated through native resources and personnel. 
This differentiates the recommended action of resources implemented by the 
native people themselves, from the action of implementing ity by non- 
natives for natives. The specific recommendations based on the agency, 
education, employment and social (including psychological) areas are presented 


below. 
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Recommendations Related to Agency Data 


According to both recorded youth experience and youth perceptions, 
it can clearly and definitely be concluded that the majority of the service 
agencies existing to help the youth in the city are not adequate. The native 
youth have had much more contact with these agencies, especially native 
transients, and therefore also seem more likely to need the services 
offered by these agencies. It is also important to note that the problems 
of inadequate agency resources and unsatisfactory results on contact with 
agencies, are especially relevant to the eons transients. A list of the 
agencies that the native youth perceive as inadequate and have had unfavorable 
experiences with is presented in Chapter VI, along with a list of favorably 
perceived agencies. Some suggestions of why these agencies are perceived as 
inadequate and unfavorable are also presented. On this basis, it is suggested 


that the inadequacy of agency resources is most relevant to the native youth. 
fr 


Therefore, it ts recommended that the agencies helping the nattve youth, 
and youth tn general, should be closely examined in terms of thetr objectives 
and operating poltctes. It is possible that these agencies were not meant 
to help youth in the areas they have sought help, and in this case tt ts 
recommended that a new organization of existing agenctes or the setting up of 


a totally new agency or agencies may be necessary. 


It became evident throughout the research, that the native youth were 
more likely to contact well-known government agencies not set up to deal with 
native youth problems and needs, which have been demonstrated to be different 
in certain aspects from non-native youth needs. Therefore, tt ts also 
recommended that more adequate tnformatton about existing agenctes and the 


help they offer should be readily available to all youth. 
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This may define the function of a central office, which could develop, 
organize, advertise and supervise agencies to meet the needs of the native 
(and non-native) youth. It is also recommended that competent native resources 
be more adequately implemented into the service agency program for native 


youth. 


Since it was found that there is a moderate, but existant, relationship 
(not necessarily causal) between adjustment to school and perception of 
adequacy of agency resources; and happiness and perception of adequacy of 
agency resources, this further defines the importance of having adequate 


resources available. 
Recommendations Related to Education Data 


According to the data analysis carried out in this area, it can be 
clearly seen that some native youth have particular problems related to their 
education. These problems arise because of the native students ' possibly 
later start in eee higher perceived discrimination, lower perceived oppor- 
tunity, and other conditions that could cause them to be or become disadvantaged 
in the school system. In fact, part of the problem that native youth have 
within the school system may be due to their lower socio-economic status and 
possible accompanying disadvantages. This of course also effects their 
adjustment to the general school system and school milieu, which was found to 
be lower for the native students (based on the statistical analysis of factors). 
However, most of the native students also like their subjects, don't perceive 
their subjects as difficult, and enjoy the school interaction (based on the 


descriptive anaigaiey Therefore, this suggests that some native students 


1 As mentioned above, the descriptive analysis presents the simple observable 
relationships, whereas the component and statistical analysis present the 
latent structure relationships that clarify the complexity of the data. 
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have special educational needs that are a result of their individual 
characteristics and circumstances. However, there is no evidence that 
the present educational curriculum and system cannot handle and resolve 


these special problems and needs. 


Therefore, in order to help cope with this sttuatton, tt ts recom- 
mended that spectal attention should be given to the needs (and related 
aptitudes) of all students within the present educational system, and 
espectally to the native youth. The fact that the native youth have lower 
perceived opportunity, lower adjustment to school and higher perceived 
discrimination, suggests that in order for these youth to gain the most 
out of their educational program, they must be made more susceptible and 


ready to succeed. 


It ts also recommended then that an educattonal program should be 
selected to ftt the needs, goals and capabilities of the nattve youth. 
Once the program has been selected, the students should be made to feel that 


they wtll succeed and will attain what they strive for. 


Again, since the major problems with the native youth educational 
situation are their low perceived opportunity and short-range goals, this 
may suggest an extensive counselling (or similarly oriented) service connected 
with the education of native youth. Considering the unsatisfactory reaction 
of the nattve youth to their contact with school counsellors, tt ts also 
recommended that the present counselling program tn the sehools be carefully 
analyzed and modtfied to help the native youth more adequately, posstbly 


implementing native resources in thts program. 
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As duseected in Chapter X (pp. 181-182 ) adjustment to school in 
general is negatively related to possession of close interpersonal 
relations. However, no relationship was found between closeness of 
relationship to family and general non-adjustment to school (Chapter X, 

PP- 181-182). It is suggested that in some cases the school and home may 
have been working in opposition to each other as socializing forces. It 
was also found that the adjustment to school in general and physical 
intactness of home (presence of both a mother and father), were related. 
Therefore, this finding also points to the importance of the home situation 
and characteristics as affecting youth adjustment to school. The finding 
that the closeness of relationship to parents of the natives was higher 
than the closeness of relationship to parents of the non-native youth, 

even compounds the importance of the family in the native youth success 

and adjustment to school. Therefore, it ts recommended that one method to 
help resolve thts sttuatton could be a program gtving special attention to 
having the home and education systems working tn correspondence with each 
other. This suggests an extensive educational program, integrating the 
parents and school system, which may again be coordinated and supervised by 
a central organization. In this manner both the parents and school will be 
made to realize the importance of their mutual cooperation in the education 


of native youth. 


Recommendations Related to Employment Data 
Even though the native and non-native students can be seen to have 
equal difficulty finding employment, it is clearly evident from the data 


analysis that the native youth have peculiar employment characteristics: 
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less likely to be working, slightly different student occupations, low 
socio-economic bp ee ame occupations, less security on the job, less perceived 
opportunity of getting a better job rather than a promotion, less employment 
stability (shorter stay at one job), and less desire to be working (for the 
native students as compared to the non-native students). Therefore, it 

ts recommended that one posstble way that the employment needs of all the 
Edmonton youth may be met ts by a spectal centrally organized ee placement 


agency, with special attention given to native youth by part of the agency. 


The native transients have the most trouble finding dap tenent , partly 
because they are looking for more permanent jobs than the students and are 
not well qualified to be hired on a permanent basis. The major reasons why 
Preiseousan ta are unemployed also suggest the need for a more centrally 
organized and advertized youth employment agency and a re-training or 
education centre. Therefore, tt ts recommended that a re-training and re- 
education program should be set up in combinatton with the youth placement 
agency to help ee some of the employment needs of native students and 
transtents, and similarly charactertzed recipients. It ts also recommended 
that the re-training and re-education program could contain a counselling 
funetton that can deal with the low percetved opportunity of native youth; 
for wtthout a change in attitude and perceptton, education and tratntng would 
be of little utility. Of course, in order for the perceived opportuntty of 
the native youth to change, the circumstances that influence this perception 
must also change. Therefore, tt ts also suggested that a re-education program 
for the employers and also the general publie (tn terms of native youth 


capabilittes and goals) could help resolve the problem. 
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Recommendations Related to Social Data 


The differentiating characteristics of the native youth sample were: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 
vi) 
vii) 
pp ie 
ix) 
x) 


xi) 


xii) 


higher perceived discrimination: in employment, in public 
places, in contact with public help services, in interpersonal 
relations, and in interaction with the general public (and 
also possible higher sensitivity) 

lower perceived opportunity 


higher general non-adjustment to school and non-adjustment 
to interpersonal relations in school 


more general reactions to society, and thus more homogeneous 
(versus individual) characteristics than the non-native 
population 

greater perceived assimilation into society 

greater desire for independence 

greater desire for recognition from others 

greater desire to have friends around 

higher degree of close relationships to family (parents) 


higher degree of self-acceptance 


less likely to come from intact homes, and more likely to come 
from larger families, and 


higher residence mobility 


It was suggested that many of the areas in which the needs of the 


native youth are not adequately realized, the needs of the non-native youth 


are also not adequately realized. 


However, it can be seen that the charac- 


teristics and corresponding need structure within these areas are different 


for the native students and transients, from the non-natives. 


Therefore, tt 


ts recommended that spectal attentton should be given to the native youth 


} 


charactertsttes that differentiate them | from non-native youth, tn setting up 
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programmes and services to meet their naeds . 
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The finding that the native youth have less need for "emotional 
support" and "release of tension" than the non-native youth suggests that 
the personal help the native youth may need is of a different kind than 
that needed by the non-native youth. The native youth are more likely to 
perceive their needs as desire for independence, recognition from others, 
and having friends around. These findings are in direct correspondence 
with the findings that native youth are more likely to have lower perceived 
opportunity and higher perceived discrimination than non-natives. The 
socio-economic, ethnic, and cultural situation of the native youth seems to 
have formed a native personality and mentality that is in opposition to the 
general societal system. It may be the conflict between the native youth 
situation and their perception of their surroundings that produces the 
unfavorable characteristics of low perceived opportunity, non-adjustment, 
etc.. Therefore, tt ts recommended that an educattonal and action program 

SS 
be tmplemented to fit the native youth into a compatable and desirable 


posttton within soctety. 


IN SUMMARY, IT IS NOT ONLY THE NATIVE YOUTH PROGRAMS, RESOURCES, AND 
MILIEU THAT MUST CHANGE, BUT A CORRESPONDING CHANGE MUST ALSO BE ACCOMPANTED 


IN THE NATIVE YOUTH THEMSELVES. 
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Appendix A 


Re Native Youth Sampling Procedure 
(conducted and writted by Jane Leat) 


A sample of 300 treaty and non-treaty natives was randomly and 
proportionately selected from the total population of students of Native 


Canadian Ancestry, (N = 662), residing in Edmonton in May, 1970. 


I ACTUAL SAMPLING PROCEDURE: 

During Phase I of the study, the city ine divided into eight tracts 
to facilitate a more accurate census. These tracts were retained to 
become the sample sections for phase II. 

The proportion of the entire sample which resided in each sample 
section was ppiewiae 22 Next, the proportions by ethnicity, (i.e. Treaty 
or Metis), in each section were determined, and the number of individuals 
which should be sampled when N = 300 was calculated for each respective 
group. When the number of Metis and Treaty individuals which should be 
sampled was determined, each section was further stratified into the propor- 
tions which should be male or female. Accordingly, the males and females 
were further stratified proportionately on the basis of age, (under 20 yrs., 
and over 19 vearey and, or the basis of the type of educational institute 
they attended, (public school, separate school, or post-secondary institute). 


Below is an example to illustrate and clarify the stratification. 
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1 Note that section of residence was the criterion rather than section of 
school attended. 


2 This specifies the age stratification as: 


under 20 years = 19 and under 
over 19 years 20 and over 
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Eg. SECTION 1 Total N = 33 for section 1 


— 


A, METIS N = 21; B. TREATY N = 12 


ZT. MALE N=9 |; Ii. FEMALE N = 12 


a. Under 20 yrs. a. Under 20 yrs. a, Under 20 yrs. a. Under 20 yrs. 
N= 9 N = ll N = 3 N= 8 

br Over LY yrs, .b, Over 19 yrs. b. Over 19 yrs. N = 1 Either male 
N = 0 N= 1 . or female N = 1 

c. public school c. public school G. public is ec. public school 

& under 20 yrs, & under 20 yrs. & under 20yrs. | & under 20 yrs. 

N= 2 | N= 3 N=1 N = 3 

d. separate sch.d. separate sch. d. separate sch. | d. separate sch. 


& under 20 yrs. & under 20 yrs. & under 20 yrs. & under 20 yrs. 
N = 6 N = 8 N= 2 } N= 5 
e. post-secondary e. post-secondary e. post secondary and over 20 yrs. 
N= 1 & over 20 yrs. if possible, either male or 
N= 1 female. N= 1 
Total N = 9 Total N = 12 Total N = 3 Total N = 9 


Summary of Above Table: 


A. Section I calculated on N = 300 for the total sample. 
TREATY: \ 


(1) Sample 1 TREATY male under 20 years in Public School. 

fos Mem tan ee 
(2) Sample 3 TREATY females under 20 years in Public School. 
(3) Sample 2 TREATY males under 20 years in Separate School. 


(4) Sample 5 TREATY females under 20 years in Separate School. 


* (5) Sample 1 TREATY female or male over 19 years in whatever type of ed. 
1 7 institute he is found. 


*If the Treaty individual over 19 years is not the same individual as the 
One in the post-secondary institute, then sample both individuals so as 
not to eliminate the post-secondary individual from our sample. 
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B. METIS: 


i) 
= 
te 
kr 
op) 


CL)...sample.2 males under 20 years in Public School. 


(2) Sample 3 METIS females under 20 years in Public School. 

(3) Sample 6 METIS males under 20 years in Separate Schools. 

(4) Sample 8 METIS females under 20 years in Separate Schools. 

(5) Sample 1 METIS female or male over 19 years. possibly this 
. could be the 

(6) Sample 1 METIS female or male in post-secondary education. } same individu: 


II Exceptions or Limitations in Sample Calculations: 

The sampling was intentionally biased toward three groups: students 
over nineteen years of age, students attending post-secondary institutions, 
and students of Eskimo ancestry. The logic behind this decision was that by 
sampling proportionately, these groups could possibly be eliminated from the 
sample since there were few individuals in these categories. It was suggested 
that the data gained by sampling as many of these individuals as possible 
would outweigh the’ contaminating effect of sampling all available 


respondents. 


III Actual Sample Selection: 

Following the calculations for the precise number of individuets 
to be sampled in each stratification, four tables were constructed for 
each sample section. One table contained a random listing of the Treaty 
male sub-sample, while its counterpart contained a random listing of the 
Metis male sub-sample. Accordingly, one table contained the Treaty female 
sub-sample, and its counterpart contained the Metis female sub-sample. 
Each table was divided into the same er er eee for which the 


numbers to be sampled had been determined. These were: 
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TREATY SUB-SAMPLE 


TREATY MALES] TREATY MALES] TREATY MALES; TREATY MALES| TREATY MALES} TREATY MALES 
Under 20 yrs| Under 20 yrs} Under 20 yrs} Over 19 yrs | Over 19 yrs | Over 19 yrs 


in Public In Separate | In Post-See.} In Public ern Separate In Post-Sec. 
Schools Schools | Institutions Schools Schools Institutions 


NAMES: NAMES: NAMES: NAMES: | NAMES: NAMES: 


Similarly, three other tables - as previously described, were constructed for 
each section. 

The selection of names to be sampled was conducted by initially 
referring to the number of individuals required in a particular category, 
followed by a tabulation of the number of individuals in that category 
altogether. The number required was then divided into the total number 
to determine which individuals would be sampled. Eg. If 15 individuals were 
listed in a particular category, and 5 individuals were required for the 
sample, we Bpiete = 3} every third tndiviaueine Again, all individuals 


over nineteen or in post-secondary institutions were selected. 


1 A source of contamination which must be noted resulted from interviewers 
occassionally interviewing individuais on the sample list who were not 
selected, simply because they were available. 
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APPENDIX B 


REASONS FOR REDUCED SIZE OF NATIVE STUDENT SAMPLE 


The following list presents some of the major reasons why only 143 
of the native youth initially sampled (300 native students) were actually 


included in the sample: 


i) Many students left the city around the middle of June, while the 
interviewing did not get under way until the beginning of June. By the end 
of June when all the students were out of school, only four of the eight 


sections had over half of the quota sample complete. 


ii) The interviewing staff were late getting started, and once in the 
field, were poorly organized and not totally convinced of the worth or 


usefulness of what they were doing. 


iii) Some of the initial sample were excluded because they were 


retarded and/or institutionalized (N = around 6). 


iv) The native sample was noticeably more mobile than the non-natives 
which may have in part accounted for the inability of the interviewers to 


contact them. 
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you presently attending school? Full-time Part-time 


APPENDIX 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR NAY IVE YOUTH 


SURVEY OF NATIVE YOUTH 
Interviewer 


.Time 


eee 


Person intervinied 


ceereweme eres tae 


What is the name of your school? 
(include vocational schools) 
What is your course of study? »4 te 
When will-you finish (graduate) your course ? = 
(month) (year) 
you a resident of the city? Yes No 
How long have you lived neve? 1 year or less 
, | 1-3 years 
3~5 years 
§-10 years 
over 10 years 
Where did you live before? (Town, Province) 2 
Aré you a Treaty Indian?. Yes No 
Are you Metis? Yes No 
ij What 36 your ancestry? ; ait 
Do you speak your native tongue at home? NOS) ae No -_ i 
Who are you living with? 
your family . 
(l) hamoethe? (ii) Ffatner G2 ko BOT anes 
your relatives 
your friends 33 
ALOREh Ie | to 
institution or home - 
ether 
Ci). Ceca Le, 1 Sime ape 
How many children are there in your family? 
C-2 _ A ee fag Vey 2 ARF 
How many children are living at home? 
0-2 2-3 oo 7~9 10+ 
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Is there anyone living with you who is not a member of the family? - 


fe 


Yes No 


= te nn 


How many people are there in your household who are over 12 and under 
252? ; 


Bape in a ae 3 4 5 6-10 


Is there anyone in your house who is in the 12-25 age group and who 
is not attending school? (If YES try to get names and ages) 


(i) name age 
(ii) name age 
Cris "Trane age ’ 


Is this person (or persons) employed? | 
aif YES . ¥ 


(i) What is his occupation? 
If NO 
(ii) What type of work does he usually do? 


4, Student Employment Section (TO BE ASKED OF STUDENTS ONLY) 


Se 


A. 


Are you currently holding a part-time job? ‘Ct ne NOs Ue ee 
ap (If so) what do you do? 

(ii) How many hours a week do you work? 

(iii) During what hours of the day do you work? 


(a) week days only 
(b) week ends only 


Did you have a job last summer? Yes No 


(i) f¥es)°WRat-did you do? — 


(ii) How many hours a week did you work? 


(iii) How many months did the job last? months 


(iv) If you did not have a job last summer, what did you do? 


Non-Student Employment Section (TO BE ASKED OF THOSE NOT ATTENDING 
SCHOOL ONLY) 


A. 


Are you currently holding a job? 
(i) part time Yes a No 
(ii) full-time Yes” No 
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how many hours a week do you work? hours 


what do you do? : 


how long have you had this job? 


how many jobs have you had in the last two years? (number) 
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6. General Employment (TO BE ASKED OF EVERYONE) 


A. CIP PRESENTLY EMPLOYED, ASK ...) 


Very ; Ave. Very 
Much little 
(high) | (low) 


(i) how do you like your present job? 
(ii) what are your chances for promotion? 
(iii) how are your chances of getting a better j 
job? ; 
(iv) what are your chances of being fired or 
Laid soff? 
(v) how much would: you like to get a better 
job? 
ee um cem te craic annette ania ET ER 
Ss 
By “iF PRESENTLY (UNEMPLOYED; ASK. «+s 2 
YES NO 
(i) 38 thie because you can't find a job? 
(ii) is this because you are a married woman ; 
and do not need to? 
(iii) is this because you don't want the jobs 
you can find? | 
| Eliot erate 
(add "the job available are not suitable") 
(iv) is this because you lack education, 
training, or a specific skill? 
(v) is this because you have to stay home - 
and help out? 
(vi) is this because there is descrimination 
and prejudice against you? 
(vii) is this because you are too young? 
(viii) is this because you have no transportation? 
(ix) other reasons? (describe below) 
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In the past, how have you found jobs? 


A. 
B. 


Interviewer: 


A. 


talk to friends for help or leads? 
Read the 'want-ads' in the newspaper? 
Just go outvand look around? 


Talk to the school counsellor? 


Have you ever: contacted an a ceahes to assist you in 


finding employment? 
If YES ASK: WHICH ONES? 


NAME: 
(1) | a) 
ca). <7 Pe 
(3) ae & (3) 


(4) C4) 


etc.) 


No 


- (or agencies?) Yes 


Was it an agency existing solely for treaty Indians? Yes _—s—séNo 
(NAMES: ans “ 
aN ) 
Was it a government agency? Yes No 
(NAMES: ° 
Was it a charitable organization? Yes No 
(NAMES: 
Was it a social service agency? Yes No 
(NAMES: 
oie. 7 | me 
Other agencies consulted? Yes No 
(NAMES: 


xii 


WHAT HAPPENED? 


(prompt if necessary by suggesting Canada Manpower, the 
union on 6th Avenue and 104 Street, other manpower centres, 


Has your'’family ever approached or required a service from an agency? 
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sof =-de 
F. Were you satisfied with the services which they provided for you? 
(INTERVIEWER: ask this question for each one they lasted above) 


NAME OF AGENCY SATISFIED DIS-SATISFIED 
(a5, eee ne ; My Teas 
(ii) a Her ees 
(iid un eed iG, 
(iv) 


G. Do you feel that they supplied all the services that they are reported 
to supply? (again, ask this question for each agency) 


NAME OF AGENCY SATISFIED DIS-SATISFIED 
(a) 1 ba) chip’ 
Ci) ete Pt? nts aes 
(riz) ; pa ae og ee 
(iv) 


H. What was their attitude toward you at each agency? (ask separately 


for each one contacted) (check opposite space) 


NAME OF AGENCY very co- somewhat 
“opsratave -helpful . unco-operative 
(i) ee eee 
eb i) 
Geetha Hess A 
a . = 


I. (Do you have any) additional comments on services? (their comments) 


ee 


Ann aE ER RA A tS AN 


9. Have you ever approached an agency yourself for a particular service 
(for you?) Yes. No 


Ay he Lhe . i 


(i) what was the most helpful agency with which you have every been 
in touehy 
NAME: 
(If same agency as family contacted anclude regardless) 


REASON: (what did you like about it?) 


arent 


(ii) What was the least helpful agency you have ever consulted? 
NAME: 


REASON: 


a eo Nec te mn a marae rent eee ee 


(probe: unco-operative? unable to give service you needed? 
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- (i111) Would you hesitate to contact an agency again if you needed 


assistance? = 
= Yes Some of them No 


If yes or some of them, which ones? 
- NAMES: (a) 
(b) | - 
(c) 


(d) 


(iv) Do you think agencies established to serve native people are 
Toon few? YES NO 


1v) Do you think agencies established to serve native people cater to 
the needs of the native people? YES NO 


(vi) .Do you think there is too little variety in the types of services 


fer? 
they offer? VES No 
(vii), Do you think agencies existing presently to assist native people 
: ce 
are inadequate? YES NO 
5, EF NO 


“(1) why have you never contact an agency? 


(read after natives) 
(a) you have heard they are not useful? TES NO 
(b) you have never had any need to? ‘YES NO 


(c) you don't have any knowledge as to 
what services are availiable? YES NO 


(ac) Other réecons: Clist) 


(ii) Do you think agencies which exist to help native 
people are too few? YES NO 


(iii) Do you think agencies which exist to serve 
Native people cater to their nesds? YES NO 


(iv) Do you think there is too little variety in the 
tYPES Of Services they offer? YES NO 


(v) Do you think agencies established to assist 
native people are inadequate? YES NO 


C. ASK ALL RESPONDENTS: 
Did you say you had you ever approached an agency because you 


required a service from it? (repeat question) YES NO 
~ Vv 
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(4) What was the attitude of po or these agencies Foran you? 


very co~ somewhat 


NAME OF AGENCY operative _helpful  unco-operative 
(i) Mee re anh ied 
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(iii) Set Sin Sah Rasa’ bin! 
(iv) es 


(b) Would you say they were less co-operative because of your ethnic 
background? 


(i) RN tt eens eas woe 
(ii) ed Se em ae “wea Eee 
Le fs Be 


(c) Do you have any friends who have had unfavourable experiences with 
an agency? 
ed Yes No 


(d) Do you know the reason for this unpleasant experience? 


Yes « No = 


ee 


(details if offered): 


moraine 


(e) Do you know which agency it was? YES NO 


NAME: 


D. Have you ever participated in any activities sponsored by your community 
leage? YES NO 


(i) would you like’to see more community 
sponsored proprams? . YES NO 
(ii) are you satisfied with community 
league functions as they presently . 
exist? . YES NO 
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Attxtudes: 


(To be asked of all respondents) 


D0 


Pat, 


18. 


How do you like the peoplé in Edmonton? YES NOs 2. 
Do you find Edmontonians friendly? YES i ai 
Do you find Edmontonians unfriendly? YES ‘NO ees 
Do they try to understand you? YES 6 ee 
Do they try to help you when you need their help? YES noe 
DS they want to do things with you? YES a 
bo they avoid you? YES NO 
have you had trouble finding housing? YES NO" 
Have you had trouble finding Botocnects YES NO 
Do you get hassled in the street? YES NO en 
by men? YES NOo3 ae 
by people? YES AO el 
Do you.have trouble getting services in the bars? VES TG te 
. in the stores? YES NO 
from the welfare? YES ROU) oe 
in the bus depots? YES NO. 2 
Do you find it: easy to locate places for leisure or 
recreation? YES 0 a 
Are the police friendly in their treatment? YES 0 
Do you go to the police for help? YES NO = 33) 
Do you have confidence in the police? YES NOre ss. 
Have you ever had any trouble with the ee YES No 
Why do you think many native people resort to 
drinking? Nera en rs 
Do you go to the Indian Affairs Branch 
(a) when you need money? , XPS NO 
(b) when you need counselling? YES = NO __ 
(c) when you need help? ahs Gi 65 NO 
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Do you go to Social Development 


(a) when you need money? YES NO 


(b? when you need counselling? YES = _—-NO 


(c) when you need help? YES NO. 
(a) Where do you go when you have emotional troubles (problems)? 
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(b) Where do you go when you are lonely? 
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(c) Where do you go when you are frustrated? 
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(d) Where do you go when you are in trouble? 
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(e) Where do you po when you are broke? 
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28. 
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(#7) Where do you go when you need advice? 
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What services would you like to see introduced in Edmonton for the 
natives? 
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Do you want to integrate into the way of life of the people in 
Edmonton? 2s 
ag YES NO 


Do you prefer to live (in Ecmonton) like all other people do? 
MES NO 


eee 


Do you want to keep to your traditional way of life even in Edmonton? 


too NO 
Is life better in the city of Edmonton than on the Reserve? 
ES NO 
Would you like to learn and practice your native traditions in the 
ie Le : 
ty: “4 = 7 
rede, YES XG 


“Do you think the native organizations have done much for the native 


gay teeooelm YES NO 
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Have you ever approached the Native Associations for counselling? 
YES NO 


Do you hope to achieve independence (to become free) from outside 


help? (self-supporting) Lae? YES - NO 
<a} Do you hope to achieve recognition from others? YES NO 
(b) If Yes, how do you hopé to achieve this? (details if possible) 
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Cy? “Do you usually conform to rules and 


Megulatizons of the society in which you ive? TES J tee RO 
Attitudes towards the School: 
pe asked of those presently in school) 
nave you ever thought of leaving school? BG a Seb ea Nt bU 
(a) Was it because you had to stay home and help? VERT ares. NO 
(>) Was it because of sickness in the family? 642 abe dy (0833) 


Was it because of the absence of a key member 


member in the family? Ce 


(Father's absence 


(Mother's absence 


tive cetails) 


... boy stays home) 


.e. girl stays home) 


NO 


(d) Was it because of a death in the family? Tes NO 
(e) Was it because of financial need? (personal) YES — NO 
(family) YES NO 
(f) Was it because you feel that you are too old 
for the grade level that you are in? YES NO 
i. give details for any reasons you are at ; 
this grade level. a 


Stee oe Ape ts : _ eae ht 
(g) Was it suggested to you by the school? Chet op. nO 
2~ the administration? TES. NO 
11. the guidance counsellor? "YES ade Te 
iii. your teachers? YEO Ur 
ivy by Your Tyiends? wae. ew RO 
v. by other students? tbs, NO 
(nh) Was it suggested to you by your parents? Yes NO 
IF YES, would you know why? (reasons) : 
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was it because of repeated suggestions by e, ; 
your family? YES NO 
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How do you “fat' in the school? (view yourself in the school) 
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sow do you view the administyvation? (principal and vice-principal) 
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How do you view the guidance counsellors? 
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How do you view your teachers? 

How do you view the other students? 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
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Do you like the subjects you are taking?. YES NO. 


IF YESS" give details 
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IF NO, give details (where possible) 
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Do you think that the subjects you are taking P 
in school will be useful to you? . YES NO 
(give details if possible) 
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Do you find the subjects you are presently ce 
taking difficult? YES 2. NO 
(give details if possible) 
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Which subjects do, you find more difficult than 
the others? (identify by subject) 
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7. 
8. 


b. Which subject or subjects do you like the least? 


—low 


(a) What grade level do you hope to achieve? grade 
(b) Why do you find that level of learning sufficient? 
(c) Do you_have a relative who has gone to 
university and has graduated? YES: NO 
(d}) Do you have a relative who has gone to a 
technical school (NAIT) and has succeeded? YES NO 
{e} Do you have any friends who have gone ta 
University or NATIT? XES NO 
"Which subject do yeu like the best? we a 
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(a} Do you have non-native friends at school? NES: Son) hig Oe ee 
(b) Do you have any trouble making friends with 

the students at school? * EO 
€c) Do you think that other students like you? . SES Jie ae 
(d} Do you like the other students? in YES)... NOs 
Ce) Do you think that the teachers like yau? TES) 2 oe Ores 
(£) Do you like the teachers? } 5 Ce en 
(g) Are the teachers helpful? YES. NG oe 
(h.) Do the teachers sometimes give examples that 

humiliate you? TES) 2) Ne ae 
(i) Do the teachers punish you unnecessarily? ESS 2 endo. ees 
Do you feel happy most of the time? VES» ONG oe 
Are you unhappy most of the time? YES tn) INO. Ss 
IF YES, give details if possible 
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APPENDIX D 


NON-NATIVE YOUTH SAMPLING 


Since the need for a non-native control sample was realized at such 

a late date, efficiency in terms of time and work were prime considerations 
in the selection and testing of a control sample. Therefore, the original 
native youth interview schedule was modified into a questionnaire that was 
to be administered to groups of students. It was also decided to use 

entire classrooms instead of individuals from classes in certain schools. 
This was done to save on time, initial complexity of sampling and efficiency 


of questionnaire administration. 


In the native youth sample, 129 high school students were interviewed. 
The students were classified by school of attendance, location (by city 
section) of school, type of school (high school, junior high and elementary, 
separate or public), sex, age and grade. Using this information as a guide, a 


comparable non-native sample was selected by school and grade. It was 


decided that sixteen schools with varying grades, would present the most 


adequately equivalent non-native sample to the native sample. ; 


The school board superintendents of these schools were contacted by 
the Deputy Minister's office, for permission to continue the native youth 
study by making available one class in each school designated. A record 
of this letter and related replies are presented in Appendix I. The school 
boards assured us of their cooperation and the researcher in turn made 
arrangements to administer the questionnaires. Over 400 questionnaires 


were filled out in this part of the survey. 
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Of these 400 respondents, 190 were chosen to be included in the 


control sample. The criteria of selecting these respondents were: 


4 1) non-native ancestry 
2) completeness of questionnaire 
3) approximately equal number of males and females 
4) as close an approximation to the native youth sample in 


terms of location of school, type of school and grade. 


Table D-1 below presents a comparison between the two samples by criterion 
characteristics. A total correspondence was not possible on every 

‘ eriterion, but the best possible fit was attempted. Some classrooms had 
a higher percentage of incomplete questionnaires than others, which off- 


set the planned selection. 


Appendix E presents the schools, location by section of city, school 


address, and grade of the selected non-native control sample. 
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APPENDIX D 


TABLE D-1 


COMPARABILITY OF NATIVE VERSUS NON-NATIVE 
SCHOOL SAMPLES 


CRITERION NATIVE SAMPLE NON-NATIVE SAMPLE 
Location of School N* A N ys 
Section 
1 28 DAs 46 24.2 
2 Zo 19.4 13 6.8 
3 AE 16.3 24 12.6 
a 1 8 -— ---- 
5 17 i aed fdak T2.0 
6 15 Tr4'O 36 18.9 
7 6 4.7 11 5.8 
8 14 10.9 39 20.5 
TOTAL N Ly 190 


(sR SD RS SS Cm ED et ED ES CD SD NE SO CR MS EY NS RE BOT Me ERD HES CT TS OND OS URE ORES OD ED GY EN OS EEE CNS ES END RE OE ES ES SS RECS OES ES OS GE RS SD On HS OS EE OL BE GE ED SED ON ED ED OS CD Me Oe MD eS SS OO Ue ee Oe ES 


Type of School 


Public High & Jr. High 12 9.3 Zh LHR 
Public Elementary 9 6.8 12 6.3 
Sep. & Public Elementary 
& Jr. High 74 57.4 106 55.8 
Sep. High & Jr. High 27 20.9 She ie 16.3 
Separate Elementary — | 5. 4 20 10.5 
TOTAL N 129 190 ; 
Grade 
5 - 6 36 27.9 61 Soak 
7-8 47 36.4 62 3240 
9 13 10.1 30 15.8 
LO ei 10 71.8 25 nS 4 
Ay 10 1.8 aS: 6.3 
TOTAL N 116 190 


ame ee ees eae cae em CoS SS ED Gm eS eS cme? Meee Cae MRED SED Med NS GOS GD Ge RE SS Ma SS GS ere sD SS DS EE es CS SS es Se es SG DER a ce ce ce OS ee SO Oe UD ee oS ee Ge oe ee 


* The total N's for this column vary because of the fluctuating 
number of people who answered these items. 
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APPENDIX E 


SCHOOL CLASSES SELECTED FOR NON-NATIVE CONTROL SAMPLE 


School 


Holy Cross 
Mount Carmel 
Sacred Heart 
St. Andrew 
St. Basil 

St. Catherine 
St. Edmund 


O'Leary 
St. Francis Xavier 
St. Joseph's 


School 


Alex Taylor 
Eastwood 
Garneau 
McKernon 


Wellington Jr. High 


Jasper Place 
Composite 


Separate Schools 


Address 


15120 - 104 Avenue 
10524 - 76 Avenue 

9624 - 108 Avenue 

11342 - 127 Street 
10210 - 115 Avenue 
10915 - 110 Street 
11712 - 130 Avenue 


8760 - 132 Avenue 
9250 - 163 Street 
10826 —- 109 Street 


Public Schools 


Address 


9321 - Jasper Avenue 
12023 - 81 Street. 
10925 - 87 Avenue 


11330 - 76 Avenue 


13160 - 127 Street 


163 Street & 92 Avenue 


section of City 
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Section of City 
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Class/Grade 
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APPENDIX F 


SECTIONS OF EDMONTON FOR SURVEY OF NATIVE YOUTH 


EDMONTON 
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APPENDIX G 
INSTRUCTIONS TO NON-NATIVE CONTROL SAMPLE 


EDMONTON YOUTH STUDY 


AFTER HAND-OUT QUESTIONNAIRES: 


The purpose of this study is to learn more about the work, education 


and general life experience and needs of young people in Edmonton. 


This questionnaire is not a test and there are no right or wrong 


answers. 


There are two very important additions that you have to make that 
are not asked for on the questionnaire. On the upper right hand corner of 
the top page, please write whether you are male or female, followed by a 


slash (—) and then your age at your last birthday. 


You have the rest of the period to complete the questionnaire. Do 
not rush — be sure to answer each question, but also work steadily and don't 


spend too much time on any one question. 


When you are finished, please stay in your seat. You can work on 


your own work if you wish. Please be quiet so as not to disturb the others 


around who have not finished. 


If you have a question please raise your hand. If a question does 


not apply to you - write in "N/A". 


WHEN TIME UP: 


Our time is now up. Check over your paper to be sure you have 


answered all of the questions. 


COLLECT QUESTIONNAIRES 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR NON-NATIVE CONTROL SAMPLE 


SURVEY OF EDMONTON YOUTH 


Are you presently attending school? Full-time _ ul Part-time 


(a) What is the name of your school? 
(include woeaticnal schools) 


(b) What is your course of study? 


(c) When will you finish (graduate) your course? 


~ (month) (year) 


(d) What diploma or degree will you receive when you graduate? 


Are you a resident of the city? Yes No 
(a) How long have you lived here? i year or ics 
S53 years 
oak Yeowe 
5-10 years 


over 10 years 


(b) Where did you live before? (Town, Province) 


(c) Are you of North American Native Ancestry (Indian, Eskimo, Metis, etc.)? 


Re ee RO ue 
A. Who are you living with? 
(a) your family 
(1) mother (ity father | 2a) poth 
(b) your relatives —_ ‘ 
(c) your friends \ 
a) alone 
(e) institution or home 
(f) other. 
(i) details Nee 
8B. How many children are there in your family? 
0-1 ; SN ee tO le, 
C. How many children are living at home? 
0-1 2-3 4-6 f=9. 10+ 


D. Is there anyone living with you who is not a member of the family? Yes NO 
E. Wow many people are there in your household who are over 12 and under 25? 


1 Zz ce 4 5 Got! AY 


F., Is there anyone in your house who is in the 12-25 age group and who is not attending 
school? (If YES try to get names and ages) 
(1) name age 
(ii) name age 


Ge ai nae — age 
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G. Is this person (or persons) employed? 
If YES 
(1) What is his occupation? 
If NO 
(ii) What type of work does he usually do? PULA DO i 3 ee en TALES 
co Hee N28 SAE A GMSE SOUS are ET SR apes Je 2 ES SY AR A Re cE EL A LE, ee 
4. <A. Are you currently holding a part-time job? a No 
IF NO PROCEED TO QUESTION B BELOW 
(i) - (If so) what do you do? acta ML Leg OR NO ee AR Oe SOR EP EP 
(ii) How many hours a week do you work? em ea io hs Le ak oe 
(411) During What hours of the day do you work? D1. et AR Ae Ee 
(a) week days only 
(b) week ends only 
B. Did you have a job last summer? OSA oh 2! 11 SO ll 
IF NO PROCEED TO QUESTION 5. 
(1) (If so) what did you do? 
(ii) How many hours a weck did you work? en i Nee eh | oo 
(iii) How many months did the job last? months 
(iv) If you did not have a job last summer, what did you do? 
IF PRESENTLY UNEMPLOYED PROCEED TO QUESTION B BELOW ye 
Sas Very Much ' Very Little 
(high) Ave. (low) 
(i) how do you like your present job? 
(ii) what are your chances for promotion? . EPair: 


(iii) how are your chances of getting a better job? 


(v) 


what are your chances of being fired or laid 
off? 


how much would you like to get a better job? 


IF PRESENTLY EMPLOYED SKIP TO QUESTION 6 BELOW 


YES NO 


is this because you can't find a job? 
is this because you are a married woman and do 
not need to? 
_ (411) is this because you don't want the jobs you 
can find? 
(Add "the job available are not suitable") — —- 
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YES NO 


(iv) is this because you lack education, trainine, 
Ob a specitic skill? 


(v) is this because you have to stay nome and 
help out? 


(vi) is this because there is descrimination and 
prejudice against you? 


(vii) is this because you are too young? 
(viii) is this because you have no transportation? 


(ix) other reasons? (describe below) 


In i past, how have you found jobs? TES NO 
A. Talk to friends for help or leads? a PO 
B. Read the eer ra in the newspaper? ee st 
C. Just go out and look around? ee am 
D. Talk to the school counsellor? Fra ose 
E. Have you ever contacted an agency to assist you in finding 
employment (eg. Manpower, Unemployment Insurance Office, 
etc.) 
IF YES, WHICH ONES? IF NO, SKIP TO QUESTION 7 
NAME: WHAT HAPPENED? 
(1) (1) 
(2) : (2) “ 
(3) (3) 
(4) (4) ; 


Has your family ever approached or required a service from an agency? 
(or agencies?) YES NO 


IF NO, SKIP TO QUESTION 8 


A. Was it a government agency? Yes No 
(NAMES: 


B. Was it a charitable organization? - Yes No 


(NAMES: 


XXXVii 
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C. Was it a social service agency? Yes No 
(NAMES ; MS 

D. Other agencies consulted? Yes No 
(NAMES : 


E. Were you satisfied with the services which the agencies provided for you and your 
family? (ANSWER EOR EACH ACENCY YOU LISTED ABOVE) 


Name_of Agency SATISPIED DIS=SATISPIED 
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(iii) 
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(iv) | ALE Sh Sanne Ole monet | Son cil RE One m 


F. Do you feel that the agencies supplied all the services that they are reported to 


supply? (AGAIN, ANSWER FOR EACH ACENCY YOU LISTED ABOVE) 
Name of Agency SATISFIED DIS-SATISFIED 
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(iv) 
G. What were the agencies' attitudes toward your family? (ANSWER FOR EACH AGENCY YOU 
LISTED ABOVE FROM i to iv) 
Name of Agency Very Co-operative Somewhat Helpful Unco-operative 
' 
(i) 
(11) 
(434). 
(iv) G 


H. Do you have any additional comments on these agencies' services? 


8. Have you ever approached an agency for a particular service for yourself? Yes No 


IF NO: .SKIP TO QUESTION B BELOW 
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A. 


IF YES: 
(1) what was the most helpful agency with which you have ever been in touch? 
NAME : ti 
(If same agency as family contacted include regardless) 
REASON: (what did you like about it?) 
(ii) What was the least helpful agency you have ever consulted? 
NAME; 
REASON: (examples: unco-operative, unable to give service you needed, etc.) 
(iii) Would you hesitate to contact an agency again if you needed assistance? 
705... Some..of them rik No 
If yes or some of them, which ones? 
NAMES: (a) 2 Ob es de 
(b) A 
(c) uae death 
ie ek Oe ee Le 
(iv) Do you think agencies established to serve people in Edmonton are too 
few? | NO lagen | 
(v) Do you think agencies established to serve people in Edmonton cater to 
their needs? Lc No 
(vi) Do you think there is too little variety in the types of services the ‘ 
agencies in Edmonton offer? Weg uj. No 
(vii) Do you think the agencies existing presently in Edmonton to assist people 


are inadequate? Yes No , 


IF YOU RESPONDED YES TO QUESTION 8 ABOVE, SKIP TO QUESTION 9 BELOW 


B, 


IF NO: 
(i) why have you never contacted an agency? 
(a) you have heard they are not useful? ot See By No 
(b) you have never had any need to? OE? PP NG 2s 
(c) you don't have any knowledge as to what 
services are available? 168 22 NO Gs” 
(d) other reasons: (list) 
(41) Do you think agencies which exist to help people in Edmonton are 
too few? reg NG 
(111) Do you think agencies which exist to serve people in 


Edmonton cater to their needs? Yes No 
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~ be 


(iv) Po you think there is too little variety in the types 


of services the agencies in Edmonton offer? Yes 
(v) Do you think the agencies established to assist people 
in Edmonton are inadequate? Yes 
Did you say you had ever approached an agency because you required 
a service from it? Yes 
If NO, skip to Question 10. 
tf YES: 
(a) What was the attitude of this or these agencies toward you? 
é Very Co- Somewhat 
Name of Agency operative | Helpful 
(i) een Gab ones oo tee hoe Beet cents 
(i1) i at too ofa 
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Unco-operative 


(b) Would you say they were less co-operative because of your ethnic, racial or 


religious background? 


Name of Agency Yes 
(i) Rs OM LW UCN rel 
(ii) peel MW EL ere EO ee 
(ii4) pee ete eh 


(iv) ; nee ee —— 


(c) Do you have any friends who have had unfavourable experiences 
an agency? Yes _ No 
(d) Do you know the redson for this unpleasant experience? Yes 


(details if offered): 


(e) Do you know which agency it was? Yes No 


NAME: 


No 


with 


Have you ever participated in any activities sponsored by your community 


league? Yes No 


(4) would you like to see more 
community sponsored programs? Yes No 


(ii) are you satisfied with community 


league functions as they 
presently exist? Yes No 
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Attitudes: 


Do you like the people in Edmonton? YESS, RO 
Do you find Edmontonians friendly? YES «> ate 
Do you find Edmontonians unfriendly? AES t= hove 
Do they try to understand you? YEG< +> a 
Do they try to help you when you need their help? TES eee Ko 
Do they want to do things with you? pith ee NO ere 
Do they avoid you? AERIS here He Noh os 
Have you had trouble finding housing? TESe 6s Ges 
Have you had trouble finding employment? ¥ESe = nO 
Do you get hassled in the street? EG one Noe 
by men? YES. NO. 
by people? VES~-—~—~ NOs 
Do you have trouble getting services in the bars? tae | eine 
ees in the stores? YES. ~~ NOS 
from the welfare? XES-—-- NOs 
in the bus depots? YES NO 
Do you find it easy to locate places for leisure or 
recreation? bt es ee 
Are the police friendly in their treatment? YES. ee 
Do you go to the police for help? YES). NOU 
Do you have confidence in the police? YES... 3 a y, 
Have you ever had any trouble with the police? i ae NOS 
Why do you think people resort to drinking? 
Do you go to the Social Development Department (welfare) 
(a) when you need money? YES NO 
(b) when you need counselling? YES. NO so 
(c) when you need help? YES NO 


(a) Where do you go when you have emotional troubles (problems)? 
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(b) Where do you go when you are lonely? 
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(c) Where do you go when you are frustrated? 


(d) Where do you go when you are in trouble? 


(e) Where do you go when you are broke? 


(f£) Where do you go when you need advice? 


20. What services for people would you like to see introduced in Edmonton? 


21. Do you want to integrate into the way of Life of the people in Edmonton? 
} 
\ 


YES NO 


22. Do you prefer to live (in Edmonton) like all pther people do? 
j 


YES NO 
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23. 


24. 


25). 


26. 


Dip 
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Do you want to keep a traditional (religious or ethnic: German, Ukranian, Jewish, etc.) 
way of life? 
YES NO 


Would you like to learn and practice your ethnic or religious traditions in Edmonton? 


YES NO 


Do you hope to achieve independence (to become free) from outside help? (self-supporting) 


(a) Do you hope to achieve recognition from others? YES No 


(b) If yes, how do you hope to achieve this? (Give details if possible) 


(c) Do you hope to master some skill? (become proficient)? YES NO 


If Yes, identify 


If No, reasons or details (if possible) 


Do you think that if you want to master some skill that 
you must master it? YES - NO 


eg. A painter must paint 
A teacher must teach etc. 


(details if possible) 


(a) Do you usually accept yourself as you see yourself? YES NO 


(b) Do you look at life as a series of problems to be solved or that you are 
constantly pressured by society? 
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{c) Do you need to be alone once in a while? YES NO 
(d) Do you always want friends around? YES NO 


(e) Do you feel that there are some "basic goods 
in life" which you like? YES NO 


(f) Have you ever developed some close interpersonal 
relationships with other people? (very good and 


close friends) YES NO 
(g) Do you usually try to distinguish between a way 

to do something and the result of it? YES NO 
(h) Do you usually have a good sense of humour? YES NO 


(i) Do you usually conform to rules and regulations 
of the society in which you live? YES NO 


Attitudes Towards the School: 


(To be asked of those presently in school) 


a 


Have you ever thought of leaving school? YES NO 
If NO, proceed to Question 2 below. 

(a) Was it because you had to stay home and help? YES NO 
(b) Was it because of sickness in the family? YES NO 


(c) Was it because of the absence of a key member 
in the family? (give details) YES NO 


(Father's absence . .. . boy stays home) 


(Mother's absence . .. . girl stays home) 


(d) Was it because of a death in the family? +S. NO 
(e) Was it because of financial need? (personal) YES NO 
(family) YES NO 


(f£) Was it because you, feel that you are too old for 
the grade level that you are in? YES NO 


i) Give details for any reasons you are at this grade level. 


(g) Was it suggested to you by the school? NES 3s NO 
i) the administration? YES) NO. 

ii) the guidance counsellor? 5: Nea 

4ii) your teachers? be en (0 age 

iv) by your friends? YES __ NOe i. 

v) .by other students? RES. is. NO. 

(h) Was it suggested to you by your parents? io. ON ose. 


If Yes, Do you know why? (reasons) 
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(i) Was it because of repeated suggestions by your family? YES NO 


2. (a) How do you 'fit' in the school? (view yourself in the school) 


a a ae a ed 
(b) How do you view the administration? (principal and vice-principal) 


a RN RE IE i OS SIRE 


(c) How do you view the guidance counsellors? 


(d) How do you view your teachers? 
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(e) How do you view tie other st dent? 


3. (a) ve you like the auvjects yuw sre tai 9g? YES ND oe 


If Yes, give details 


If No, give details (where possible) 
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(b) Do you think that “he subjects you are taking in school 
will be useful ts sv? (give details Af possible) YES 


(c) Do you find the subjects you are presently taking 
difficult? (give details if possible) YES 


NO 


NO 


(d) Which subjects do you find more difficult than the 
others? (identify by subject) 


ns ES 


(a) What grade level do you hope to achieve? grade 
(b) Why do you find that level of learning sufficient? 
hn sh \ 
wen Ve A ean LE Pie ah RS Re eal ba a ee a eS RN 
(c) Do you have a relative who has gone to university 
and has graduated? YES NO 
(d) Do you have a relative who has gone to a technical 
school (NAIT) and has succeeded? YES NO 
(e) Do you have any friends who have gone to University 
or NAIT? YES NO 
(a) Which subject do you like the best? 
(b) Which subject or subjects do you like the least? 
(a) Do you have friends at school? YES NO 
(b) Do you have any trouble making friends with the 
students at school? YES NO 
(c) Do you think that other students like you? _ » YES NO 
(d) Do you like the other students? YES NO 
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(£) 
(g) 
(h) 
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Do you think that the teachers like you? 
Do you like the teachers? 
Are the teachers helpful? 


Do the teachers sometimes give examples that 
humiliate you? 


Do the teachers punish you unnecessarily? 


Do you feel happy most of the time? 


Are you unhappy most of the time? 


If Yes, give details if possible 
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LETTER TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND RELATED REPLIES 
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January oth, 1971 
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School Board Superintendents 


9807 ~ 104th Street 


Edmonten, Alberia 


Dear School Board Superintendent: 


4 


On April- 27th, 1970 the Honourable R, C. Clark in his casacity as 
/Minister of Youth at that time wrote you indicating our interest in undortakins 
a research project to determine the needs of native youth in the city of 


Edmonton. You were kind enough on this oacasion fo give us you 
support and as a result | arm pleased to be ab! 


proceeded most satisractorily. 


’ 


o = 


A 


aa 


The first phase of our study concerning native youth In the city fs now 
& 
4 


complete. However, at this point our Di rec ctor of Res oat a ae me that we 


could edd significantly to the si eid i gathering comparanle data for a control 


(non-native) sarnsle. His foetin ng i s that we may fin ae ‘by wadding this dimension 
_ fo the study that many of the needs of native youth ara no different from these 


of others in their peer grous. if this is the casa the en it would not be realistic 
to attempt to mest needs with native youth only. 


lam advised that one of the mest efficient mathoc's of obtaining a non- 
native control sample is to select a stratified schoo! semiale fram both sozarate 
@nd public schcols in Edmonton. It is suscestcd that one cless be used in cach 
of ten specific seoarate schoc!s Giacludina Grades 5 ~ 12) and one class ba 
used In each of six suave senosls (severing Graces 5, 6,0, 9 ond 1Z) in 
This saiasle would then be comparable with t 
v 


Edmonton. Th 2 : 
samole according to the section of Edmenton in which the 
also the craca. 


ne native youth school 
schoo! is located and 


v / 2 
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oy ae - January 6th, 1971 


{ concur with our researchers that it would be highly desirable to continue 
the study as indicated above. In this connection then | would again esk your co- ~ 
operation. Basically what we shall require is auinorization fo contacta number | 

ef schcols in which we would administer the same questions used on tho native 
youth iniorview schedules, slightly modified to fit a questionnaire format end a 
non-native population. Not more than one class peried will be required for this. 
The schools wo would be interested in contacting are those as per the attached 
sheet. 7 | 


Please advise if it will be in order for us to proceed further with this 
study as indicated above. if so, we shall make contact with the various school 
- princisals. ee : | 


Yours truly, 


Cet, USHER 
Deputy Minister of Youth - 
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ECUCATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRE 
9807 - 106 STREET, EDMONTON 14, ALBERTA -— TELEPHONE (403) 429-7631 


January 15, 197] 
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porire Ct Usher 
Deputy Minister of Youth 
. Alberta Department of Youth 


C N Tower 
Edmonton 15, Alberta 
Dear Mr Usher: 


I have checked your letter of January 6, regarding the 
control study which you would like to do with the none 
native sample of students in the schools of Edmonton. 
* We are in agreement that this study should go forward 
and would suggest that the persons conducting the 
samples work through the principals: of the schools 
concerned and carefully indicate to them the purpose. 
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oe January 22, 


Mr. C.L. Usher, 

Deputy Minister of Youth, 
Alberta Department of Youth, - 
CN Tower, 

EDMONTON 15, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Usher: 


Your letter of January 6th to Dr. Jones, in which you 
outlined your wish to undertake a research project in certain 
of our schools, was passed to our department of R.D. & I. for 
processing and action. Our office has contacted the principals 
of the schools which you requested and they have agreed to discuss 
the undertaking of the project in their respective schools. It 
should be appreciated that in any such study, final approval 
rests with these principals. 


Therefore your Director of Research should contact the 
following principals: 


J.D. Marles ‘ Wellington School 455-8884 
A.W. Frost Eastwood School 477-2352 
S.R. Ramsankar Alex Taylor School 422-6240 
M.B. Shalka Garneau School 433-1390 
A. Lust McKernan School 439-8127 
': E. Meyer Jasper Place C.H. School 484-5581 


in order to ensure their final approval is forthcoming and to 
make the necessary arrangements. Copies of this letter and of 
your request to Dr. Jones will be sent to these principals in 
anticipation of their being contacted by your Department. 


Should there be other aspects of the study in which you 
would like us to assist you, please do not hesitate to call our 
office. 


Yours sincerely, 


hppa a a 


E.A. Mansfield, ®h.D., 
DIRECTOR - EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 


¢ ‘ 


EAM/ab . 
CoC. Dr. Roliand W. Jones, J.D. Marles, A.W. Frost, 
S.R. Ramsankar, M.B. Shalka, A. Lust, E. Meyer, N. Marchak 
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APPENDIX J 
A.B. Hollingshead ~ Yale University 


SEVEN SOCIO-ECONOMIC SCALE POSITIONS 


1. Higher Executives of Large Concerns, Proprietors and Major Professionals 


a. High Executives: (Value of corporation $500,000 and above as rated by 
Dunn and Bradstreet). 


Bank Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Assistant Vice-Presidents 

Businesses - Directors, Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Assistant Vice-Presidents, 
Executive Secretaries, Research Directors, Treasurers 

High School Principals and School Superintendents 


b. Proprietors: (Value over $125,000 by Dunn and Bradstreet). 


Brokers Contractors Dairy Owners Farmers Lumber Dealers 

c. Major Professionals: 

Accountants (C.P.A.) Judges (Superior Courts) 

Actuaries Lawyers 

Agronomists Metallurgists 

Architects Military, Comm. Officers - Major and 
Artists, Portrait Above, Officials of the Executive 
Astronomers Branch of Government, Federal, 
Auditors State, Local, E.G. Mayor, City 
Bacteriologists Manager, City Plan Director, 
Chemical Engineers Internal Revenue Directors 
Chemists : Nutritionist (with Ph. D.) 

Clergymen (Professionally Trained) Physicians 

Dentists Physicists, Research 

Economists Psychologists, Practicing ; 
Editors of Newspapers Symphony Conductor 

Engineers (College Graduates) Teachers - University, College 
Foresters Veterinarians (Veterinary Surgeons) 
Geologists 


2. Business Managers, Proprietors of Medium Sized Businesses, and Lesser Professionals 
a. Business Managers in Large Concerns (Value $500,000 plus) 


Advertising Directors Manufacturer's Representatives 
Branch Managers Office Managers 
Brokerage Salesmen Personnel Managers 
Directors of Purchasing Police Chief: Sheriff 
District Managers Postmaster 
Executive Assistants Production Managers 
Assistant Editors Publicity Director for University 
Gov't. Officials, minor, eg. Internal Sales Engineers 

Revenue Agents D.A. Sales Managers, National Concerns 
Farm Managers Store Managers 
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INDEX OF SOCIAL POSITION 


b. Proprietors of Medium Businesses (Value $50,000 - $125,000) 


Advertising Farm Owners 
Clothing Store Poultry Business 
Contractors Real Estate Brokers 
Express Company Rug Business 
Fruits, Wholesale Theatre 

Jewelers Hardware Store 


c. Lesser Professionals 


Accountants (not C.P.A.) Military Comm. Officers - Lts., Captains 


Chiropodists Musicians (Symphony Orchestra) 
Correction Officers Nurses 

Director of Community House Opticians 

Engineers (not College Grad) Pharmacists 

Finance Writers Program Directors, radio and T.V. 
Health Educators Public Health Officers (M.P.H.) 


Labor Relations Consultants Research Assistants, Univ. (full time) 
Librarians Social Workers 
Teachers, Elementary and High School 


3. Administrative Personnel, Owners Small Businesses, and Minor Professionals 


a. Administrative Personnel > 


Advertising Agents Sales Representatives and Salesmen of 
Chief Clerks . heavy goods, e.g. autos and major 
Credit Managers electrical appliances 

Insurance Agents ’ Section Heads, Federal, State and Local 
Managers, Departments Government Offices 

Managers, Finance Companies Section Heads, Large Businesses and 
Passenger Agents —- R.R. Industries : 
Private Secretaries Service Managers 

Purchasing Agents Shop Managers 

Traffic Managers Store Managers (Chain) 


Grain Elevator Operators 


b. Small Business Owners ($10,000 - $50,000) 


Art Gallery Convalescent Homes 
Auto Accessories Decorating 

Awnings Dog Supplies 

Bakery Dry Goods 

Beauty Shop Engraving Businesses 
Boatyard Food 


Brokerage, Insurance 
Car Dealers 

Cigarette Machines 
Cleaning Shops 
Clothing 

Coal Businesses 
Contracting Businesses 


Finance Company, local 
Fire Extinguishers 

5¢ and 10¢ stores 
Florist 

Food Equipment 

Food Products 

Foundry 
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INDEX OF SOCIAL POSITION 


3. b. Small Business Owners (cont.) 


Funeral Directors : Poultry 

Furniture Real Estate 

Garage Records and Radios 
Gas Station Restaurants 
Glassware Roofing Contractor 
Grocery-General Shoe 

Hotel Proprietors Signs 

Jewelry Tavern 

Machine Brokers Taxi Company 
Manufacturing Tire Shop 
Monuments Trucking 

Music Trucks and Tractors 
Package Store (liquor) Upholstery 

Paint Contracting Wholesale Outlets 
Plumbing Window Shades 


c. Semi-Professionals 


Actors and Showmen Photographers 

Professional Athletes Physio-therapists 

Army M. Sgt., Navy, C.P.O. . Piano Teachers 

Artists, Commercials Pilots, not major airlines 
Appraisers (Estimators) Publicity and Public Relations 
Clergymen (not professionally trained) Radio, T.V. Announcers and Engineers 
Concern Managers Reporters, Court 

Deputy Sheriffs Reporters, Newspapers 

Interior Decorators Surveyors 

Interpretors, Court Title Searchers 

Laboratory Assistants Tool Designers 

Landscape Planners Travel Agents 

Morticians Yard Masters, R.R. 
Oral Hygienists Dispatchers, R.R. 

Recreation Therapists Grain Buyer ~ mechanical engineer 
Merchant Mechanical Engineer 


d. Farmers and Ranchers 
Farm or Ranch Owners ($20,000 - $50,000) 


4, Clerical and Sales Workers, Technicians, and Owners of Smail Businesses 
(Value under $10,000) 


a. Clerical and Sales Workers 


Bank Clerks and Tellers Post Office Clerks 

Bill Collectors Route Managers 

Bookkeepers Sales Clerk e.g. Sales of sporting goods, 
Business Machine Operators, Offices light goods, etc. 
Claims Examiners Sergeants and Petty Officers, Military 
Clerical or Stenographic Serv.: 

Conductors, R.R. . Shipping Clerks 

Employment Interviewers Supervisors, Utilities, Factories 
Factory Storekeepers Tour Foreman, Post Office 

Factory Supervisors Toll Station, Supervisors 

Salesmen Warehouse Clerks 

Livestock Dealer Ticket Agents for R.R. 

Stockkeeper 
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INDEX OF SOCIAL POSITION 


b. Technicians 


Dental Technicians Operators, P.B.X. 
Draftsmen Proofreaders 
Driving Teachers Safety Supervisors 
Expeditor, Factory Supervisors of Maintenance 
Experimental Tester Technical Assistants 
Instructors, Telephone Co., Factory Telephone Co. Supervisors and PBX Sup. 
Inspectors, Weights, Sanitary Timekeepers 

Inspector, R.R., Factory Tower Operators, R.R. 
Investigators Truck Dispatchers 
Laboratory Technicians Window Trimmers (Store) 
Locomotive Engineers Projectionists 


c. Owner of iitele Business ($5,000 - $10,000) 


Cabinet Shop Newsstand 
Flower Shop Tailor Shop 
Grocery 


d. Farmers 


Owners ($10,000 - $20,000) 


5. Skilled Manual Employees 


Auto Body Repairers Gunsmiths 

Bakers Gauge Makers 

Barbers Hair Stylists 

Blacksmiths Heat Treaters 

Boat Captains (private yacht) Horticulturists 

Bookbinders Linemen, Utility 

Boilermakers Linotype Operators 

Brakemen, R.R. ; Lithographers . 
Brewers Locksmiths 

Bulldozer Operators Loom Fixers 

Butchers Machinists (trained) : 
Cabinet Makers Maintenance Foreman 

Cable Splicers Linoleum Layer (trained) 
Carpenters Masons 

Casters (founders) Masseurs 

Cement Finishers Mechanics (trained) 

Cheese Makers Milkmen 

Chefs Millwrights 

Compositors Moulders (trained) 

Diemakers Painters 

Diesel Shovel Operators Paperhangers 

Electricians Patrolmen, R.R. 

Engravers Pattern and Model Makers 
Exterminators Piano Builders 

Fitters, Gas, Steam Piano Tuners 

Firemen, City Plumbers 

Firemen, R.R. Policemen, City - prison guard 
Foreman, Construction, Dairy Postmen 

Gardeners, Landscape (trained) Printers 

Glass Blowers Radio, T.V., Maintenance 
Glaziers Diesel Engine Repair, Maintenance (trained) 


Apprentice Projectionist 
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INDEX OF SOCIAL POSITION 
Skilled Manual Employees (cont.) 


Repairmen, Home Appliance 

Rope Splicer 

Sheetmetal Workers (trained) 
Shipsmiths 

Shoe Repairmen (trained) 
Stationary Engineers (licensed) 
Stewards, Club 

Switchmen, R.R. 

Tailors (trained) 

Telegraphers 


Small Farmers 


Owners (under $10,000) 


Teletype Operators 
Tool Makers 

Track Supervisors, R.R. 
Tractor-Trailer Trans. 
Typographers 
Upholsters (trained) 
Watchmakers 

Weavers 

Welders 

Yard Supervisors, R.R. 


Tenants who own farm equipment 


6. Machine Operators and Semi-Skilled Employees 


Aides, Hospital 


Apprentices-Electricians, Printers, 


Steam Fitters, Toolmakers 
Assembly Line Workers 
Bartenders 
Bingo Tenders | 
Building Superintendents (Cust.) 
Bus Drivers 
Chauffeurs 
Checkers 
Coin Machine Fillers 
Cooks, Short Order 
Delivery Man 
Dressmakers, Machine’ 

Elevator Operators 

Enlisted Men, Military Services 

Filers, Benders, Buffers 

Foundry Workers 

Garage and Gas Station Assistants 
(Service Station Attendants) 

Greenhouse Workers 

Guards, Doorkeepers, Watchmen. 

Hairdressers 

Housekeepers 

Meat Cutters and Packers 

Meter Readers 

Operators, Factory Machines 

Bridge Tenders 

Wrappers, Stores and Factories 

Lumberjacks 


Farmers 


Smaller Tenants who own little equipment. 


Oilers, R.R. 

Practical Nurses 

Pressers, Clothing 

Pump Operators 

Receivers and Checkers 
Roofers 

Roller Skating Instructors 
Set-Up-Men, Factories 
Shapers 

Signalmen, R.R. 

Solderers, Factory 

Sprayers, Paint 

Steelworkers (not skilled) . 
Stranders, Wire Machines | 
Strippers, Rubber Factory 
Taxi Drivers 

Testers 

Timers 

Tire Moulders 

Trainmen, R.R. 

Truck Drivers, General 
Waiters, Waitresses ("Better Places") 
Weighers 

Welders, Spot 

Winders, Machine 
Wiredrawers, Machine 

Wine Bottlers 

Wood Workers, Machine 
Section Man R.R. 
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[NDEX OF SOCIAL POSITION 


7, Unskilled Employees 


musement Park Workers (Bowling Alleys, 
Pool Rooms, Life Guards) 

ish Removers 
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APPENDIX P 


VARIABLES CORRELATED FOR NATIVE STUDENT, NON-NATIVE STUDENT 
AND TOTAL STUDENT SAMPLES 


* These variables apply only to the total student sample analysis. 


**k These variables apply only to the native student sample analysis. 


* 1) Native ancestry 
* 2) Age 
*k 3) Speaking of native tongue 
4) Living with family 
5) Intactness of home 
6) Part-time employment 
7) Summer employment 
8) Liking of present job 
9) Perceived discrimination on present job 
10) Amount of employment agency contact 
*11) Sex 
12) Amount of general agency contact by family 
13) Amount of general agency contact by self 
14) Perception of adequate number of agencies 
15) Perception of agencies catering to needs 
16) Perception of adequate variety of agencies 
17) Perception of inadequacy of agencies in general 
18) Participation in community league 
19) Liking of Edmontonians 
20) Perception of friendliness of Edmontonians 
21) Perception of unfriendliness of Edmontonians 
22) Perception of Edmontonians' understanding 
23) Perception of Edmontonians' helpfulness 
24) Perception of Edmontonians trying to do things with you 
25) Perceived avoidance of Edmontonians 
26) Perceived trouble finding housing 
27) Perceived trouble finding employment 
28) Perception of being hassled in street 
29) Perception of being hassled by men 
30) Perception of being hassled by people 
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Perceived trouble with service in bars 


Perceived trouble with service in stores 


Perceived trouble with service from welfare 


Perceived trouble with service in bus depot 


Perceived friendliness of police 


Would go to police for help 


Perceived confidence in police 


Where would 
Where would 
Where would 
Where would 
Where would 


Where would 


go for emotional troubles 


go when lonely 


go when frustrated 


go when in trouble 


go when broke 


go for advice 


Desire to integrate 


Prefer to live in Edmonton like others 


Prefer to keep traditional way of life 


Prefer city life to life on reserve 


Prefer to practice traditions 


Desire for independence 


Desire to achieve recognition 


Expression of hope to master some skill 


Acceptance of self 


Perception of life as a series of problems 


Feeling of need to be alone 


Need of always having friends around 


Liking of some basic goals in life 


Experience 
Perception 
Perception 
Perception 
Perception 


Perception 


. Perception 


Perception 


Perception 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


close interpersonal relations 
difference between means and ends 
possesion of a good sense of humor 
conformity 

place in school 

administration 

guidance counsellors 

teachers 


other students 


Liking of subjects taking 


Why likes subjects taking 


Perception of subjects' usefulness 
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82) 


Perception of subjects' difficulty 
Desired grade level 

Why grade level is sufficient 
Possession of non-native friends 
Perceived trouble in making friends 
Perception of students liking self 
Liking of other students 
Perception of teachers liking self 
Liking of teachers 

Perceived helpfulness of teachers 
Humiliating examples by teachers 
Perception of teacher punishment 
Perception of happiness 


Perception of unhappiness 
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APPENDIX Q 


CORRESPONDENCE RE OBJECTIVES OF NATIVE 


YOUTH STUDY 


“% 


Dave Rehill 
Research Supervisor 


Mr. Randy Nicholson February 25, 1970 
Leadership Development Specialist 


Further to your memo of February 19, the following is a brief outline of 
the research we discussed regarding Native Youth in Edmonton. 
As I see it we have identified three basic objectives: 


(1) To determine the reeds of Native youth and kinds of resources necessary 
to meet their needs. 


(2) To determine the availability and adequacy of present resources intended 
to meet these needs. 


(3) To recommend action to be taken where resources are either non existant 
or inadequate. 


In order to meet these objectives the following action is proposed: 


(1) A list of youth serving resources including those specifically designed 
for native youth in the City of Edmonton be compiled. 


(2) Steps be undertaken to: 


(a) determine the needs, both immediate and long term of the native 
youth, and y 


(b) to obtain an indication of the attitudes of native youth towards 
the resources available. 


(3) An evaluation be made of the available resources by testing the 
services supposedly offered by each. 


More specifically a longitudinal study would be carried out on a sample 
of Native Youth. For each individual we would determine: 


(1) Needs both immediate and long range. 
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Mr. Randy Nicholson -2- February 25, 1970 


(2) Resources available to meet his or her needs. 


(3) Adequacy of the resources in terms of how well they meet his or her 
personal requirements. 


(4) Resources not available but necessary. 
You will note that none of the details have been included. These I feel 
should be worked out to the mutual satisfaction of yourself, the Native Youth 


Committee, the project consultants and any other group or persons you feel 
relevant. 


Dave Rehill 
Research Supervisor 
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NATIVE YOUTH RESEARCH Pk’ «CT 


Meeting with Research Supervisor 


- Friday, 17th Api-il 
Attendance: 


Dave Rehill 
Louis Lamothe 
Don Stewart 
Randy Nicholson 


The recommendations made by the sub-committee at its 
meeting on Wednesday, April 15 were accepted. (See minutes.) 


Some of the objectives as identified by the sub-committee 
were incorporated and in a few instances deleted. 


The objectives now are as follows: 


a) To determine the native youth population of the 
City of Edmonton, both transient and resident. 


b) To determine what agencies exist within the City 
of Edmonton that offer facilities and services to.native 
youth. 


c) To determine how these services are viewed by native 
youth. 


d) To determine what problems; social, cultural and 
educational are encountered by native youth residents 
Bnewne -CLty:. 


e) To determine how agencies view native youth. 


f) To make recommendations if necessary to improve the 
Situatdion as identiized ‘in the research study. 


Identification of Population 


It was suggested that Dr. Card be approached to undertake 
the above in a consultative capacity. The sum of $600.00 to be 
met from the Rescarch Division will be available to him. 


Letters of Validation 


It was suggested that letters requesting their ccoperation 
be sent from the Hon. Minister ot Youth to the following: 


»- Superintendent, Separate School Board 

» superintendent, Public S¢hool Board 

- A general letter of identification to Louis Lamothe 
for use in his investigation. 
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(Mrs.) Gloria Siperke, 
Researen Ascist: 
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On tine efrcmnoan of Novexsmber 17, 1979 


: cet with Randy 
Nicholson to discuss the objectives and hypotheses of the Native 
Youth Advisory Corrittee in tarms of [hage IY cf the Native 


Youth Study. 


. ‘’teholsaor reaffirred the oLtectives that were outlined 
f Anvhis|Petorancuc.to f. Rendll, datec february 25, 1970. 
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(Mrs.) Gloria Siperko, 


Research Assistant. 


D. H. Rehnill, November 18, 1970 


Research Director. 


On the afternoon of November 12, 1979, I met with Louis 


Lamothe to discuss the objectives, a priori hypotheses and 
variables of the Nativa Youth Study, Phase IT. 


The followine obiectives were identified: 


* - ~ * a 
1) To determine the opinions of the native youth in 


terms of: 


a) were native youth asencies meetinrs the youths’ 
eive 


perc cd heeds? 
b) were native youth avencies meeting any other 
needs? 


c) how adequately were these neeis beine met? 


2) To identify the perceived neads of native youth. 


3) To assess the derree of correspondence between native 
youth perceived needs and “conventional” societies' needs. 


4%) To determine possible resultant acti 
the Department of Youth set invoived in 
Native Youth unmet needa? 


5) To determine if the Departrent of Youth should 
involved re native youth unmet needs, and in what 
capacity and form the involvement should be. 
Specifically: 


m- ie. should 
erms of the 


a) in what nee? areas should the Denartment of Youth 


become involve? 


b) what “type” of Department of Youth personnel does 


this borat eeneit require? 
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Four specific objectives in terns of uducation, were 
also outlined: 


1) To determine under what cireumstances the student 
native youth would consider leaving school. 


2) To determine the attitudes of the student native 
youth toward the school structure, administration, ete. 


3) To determine tne student native youth goals. 


4%) To susvest how the curriculum of the present school 
Svstem mav be chanred to meet the perceived educational 
needs ant yoals of the native youth. 


Two a priori hypotheses were also sugrested: 


1) The amount of unmet needs will be directly related 
to the amount of teappiness and unhappiness of the native 
youth. 


2) Native youth dissatisfaction with school will be 
directly related to the deyree of perceived applicability 
of the school curriculum to their needs. 


It was also sugested tnat the initial draft of the 
Introductory Chapter of tne ‘dative Youth report could now be 
written. Another meeting was tent ively set after the research 
assistant similarly consulted with Larpy Keown, Kandy Nicholson 
and Jane Leat. 
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(Mrs.) GLORIA SIPERKO 
Research Assistant 
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Research Director 
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BJECTIVES RELATED TO EDUCATION 


1) To identify if the native youth possess specified 
educational needs, 


2) To determine the relevance of the school system to 
the native youth needs, 


3) To deterinine the extent of academic wastage: 


a) to idontify relevant factors related to native 
youth leaving school: 


1) to assess the extent and character of 
student eae? 


Ti) to identity the attitudes of the native 
youth students towards the school administra- 
tion, their fellow students, and education in 
the global sense. (i.e. - is the education 
system "relevant" from the native viewpoints?) 


iii) to assess the extent and character of 
school aged native youth who are neither 
employed nor in school. 


SOCIAL OBOLCTIVES 


1) To determine how native youth perceive the people in 
Edmonton, 


2) To assess the extent of native discrimination, and 
per rea, Mie otiaey ar any)’, 


3) To determine the extent of native youth assimilation 
into the general society, 


A) To identify 


| the native youth 
and integration 1 


je jtude re assimilation 
vo the genera 1¢ 


a 
Y 


EMPLOYMENT OBCECTIVES 


1) To determine the character and extent of native youth 
employment. 


i) summer employment, patterns, patterns of 
Stucent emplowient, etc. 


HYPOTHESES 


General: 
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1. Hypothesis 1 - the needs (perceived and actual) of native youth 
are those which are common to their socic-cconciic status and not to 
their ethinicity. 


2. That native students as a whole perceive themselves as enjoying 
amicable relationships with their non-native classmates and teachers. 


3. That natives perceive non-native Edmontonions as generally 
friendly, understanding and helpful in the majority of cases. 


4, That natives find the police friendly in the majority of cases, 
but that do not go to the police for heip, nor do they have confidence 
in the police. 


5. When natives have emotional problems or troubles they seek out 
their native friends ana/or family. 


Education and Employment: 


1. That native youth who live with their mother (absence of male 
relatives/ absence of father) will show poorer adjustment to school, 
and employment than wilt netive youth who reside with their father 
or male relative. 


2. That there will be a high Paes relationship between the amount 
of non-sumner student em ployment and the native youtn stuaents perceived 


lack of relevance of the scnool systeir 
Agency services: 


]. That natives do not feel that they receive inferior services from 
agencies because of their ethinicity, (i.e. the agency is uniformity 
inferior. ) 

rir, LATENT. mwa re HYPOTHESES. 


1. That alienation is a factor determined by socio-economic class arid 
not by ethnic origin. 


2. That the latent structure of needs has two components: physicai- 
basic primary needs and social-acceptance. 


a) that basic physical needs are the minor component, 
) that the social component may be putatively called 
Timor Ort tep Lon 


3. That unhappiness ts a function of personality structure (adjustment, 
lack of confidence, etc.) and not a function of un-mot physical needs. 


f 


4, That school adjustment is relatively independent of ethnic. origin 


and socio-economic fectors, (i.e. that it involves independent 
personality factors). 
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5, [hat subject Sex is an independent factor, i.e. independent of 
ether Tac tors. 


6. That “intactness of home or tribal affiliation" is a major 
determinant of adjustment and is also independent of the alienation 
TaCLoy. 


At tnese meetings, possible methods of analysis and 
programs were also discussed. 


GLORIA SIPERKO 
Research Assistant 
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